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* The Royal Navy of England hath ever been its greatest defence and ornament 
. . . the floating bulwark of our island.”—Blackstone. 


LOOK SEAWARD, SENTINEL! 


L | 
Loox seaward, Sentinel, and tell the land 
What you behold. 


SENTINEL. 


I see the deep-ploughed furrows of the main 
Bristling with harvest; funnel, and keel, and shroud, 
Heaving and hurrying hither through gale and cloud, 
Winged by their burdens ; argosies of grain, 
Flocks of strange breed and herds of southern strain, 
Fantastic stuffs and fruits of tropic bloom, 
Antarctic fleece and equatorial spice, 
Cargoes of cotton, and flax, and silk, and rice, 
Food for the hearth and staples for the loom: 
Huge vats of sugar, casks of wine and oil, 
Summoned from every sea to one sole shore 
By Empire’s sceptre; the converging store 
Of Trade’s pacific universal spoil. 
And heaving and hurrying hitherward to bring 
Tribute from every zone, they lift their voices, 
And, as a strong man revels and rejoices, 
They loudly and lustily chant, and this the song they sing. 
VOL. XIII. 10 
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Cxorvus or Homs-comine SuHIps. 


From the uttermost bound 
Of the wind and the foam, 
From creek and from sound, 
We are hastening home. 
We are laden with treasure 
From ransacked seas, 
To charm your leisure, 
To grace your ease. 
We have trodden the billows, 
And tracked the ford, 
To soften your pillows, 
To heap your board. 
The hills have been shattered, 
The forests scattered, 
Our white sails tattered, 
To swell your hoard. 
Is it blossom, or fruit, or 
Seed, you crave ? 
The land is your suitor, 
The sea your slave. 
We have raced with the swallows, 
And threaded the floes 
Where the walrus wallows 
Mid melting snows ; 
Sought regions torrid, 
And realms of sleet, 
To gem your forehead, 
To swathe your feet. 
And behold, now we tender, 
With pennons unfurled, 
For your comfort and splendour, 
The wealth of the world. 


I. 


Look landward, Sentinel, and tell the sea 
What you behold. 
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LOOK SEAWARD, SENTINEL. 


SENTINEL. 


I see a land of liberty and peace, 
Ancient in glory and strength, but young in mien, 
Like immemorial forest Spring makes green, 
And whose boughs broaden as the years increase : 
Where ruminating hide and grazing fleece 
Dapple lush meadows diapered with flowers, 
Lambs bleat, birds carol, rosy children roam, 
The glad hind whistles as he wendeth home, 
And red roofs nestle under gray church-towers : 
Whose sons have in their fearless eyes the light 
Of centuries of fame and battles won 
And Empire ranging roundward with the sun ; 
Whose fair frank daughters gleam upon the sight 
Fresh as the dawn and florid as the Spring ; 
And, as from lowly porch and lordly dwelling 
They sally forth and meet, with voices swelling 
Harmoniously they chant, and this the song they sing. 


Cuorvus oF ISLANDERS. 


Blest be the cliffs and the crags that girdle 
Our island home, 

And blest, thrice blest, the tempests that scourge and curdle 
The sea into foam. 

For the nations over the wave eat, sleep, and labour, 
In doubt and dread ; 

The spear is the child at their threshold, the naked sabre 
The bride by their bed. 

But we behind bulwarks of brine and rampart of breakers, 
Year after year 

Drop the seed in the drill and the furrow, and harvest our acres, 
And feel no fear. 

While they wattle their flocks, and remember the past, and shudder, 
And finger the sword, 

Our lambs go safe to the ewes, our calves to the udder, 
Our fruits to the board. 

Welcome the sleet that blinds and the blasts that buffet, 
And welcome the roar 

Of the storms that swoop on the sea and rend and rough it 
Around our shore. 

For in safety the yearling fattens, the heifer browses, 
The herds increase ; 

In safety we fondle our babes, in safety our spouses, 
In safety, freedom, and peace. 
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ITI. 


Look again seaward, but beyond the sea, 
And say what you behold. 


SENTINEL. 


I see weeping and wailing, and the bridegroom ruthlessly torn 
From the clinging arms of the bride, and I see and I hear 
Clanking of steel and clarions clamouring clear, 

And suckling mothers, wedded but forlorn, 

Cradling thzir babes amid the half-cut corn ; 

Whose fathers, as the homely days grew ripe 
When fruits are plucked and mellow harvest stored, 

Felt the soft curving sickle from their gripe 
Timelessly wrenched, and in its place a sword. 

And I see the nations, like to restless waves, 

Surging against each other, withal afraid 

To close and clash, lest blade prove strong as blade, 
And even the victor win but worthless graves. 

And wearying of the days and nights that bring 
Nor respite nor reward, they moan and murmur 
Under their breath, until with accents firmer 

They sadly and surlily chant, and this the song they sing. 


Corus or Armep Nations. | 

How long shall we, we only, bear the burden li 
And sweat beneath the strain & 

Of iron Peace, while others gain the guerdon, 


And prosper on our pain ? 
Lo! in their fancied fortress girt with waters 
That neither fall nor fail, 
They hear of rapine and they read of slaughters, 
As of some touching tale. 
No more they care to subjugate the billow, 
Or dominate the blast ; 
Supine they lie on the luxurious pillow 
Of their resplendent Past. 
Lulled into arrogant languor by the glories 
|| Of their adventurous sires, 
| | They tell each other old heroic stories 
| 
} 


By comfortable fires. 
Why should they pile up wealth who do not labour, 
| Why, sowing not, should reap ? 
Let us steal out, and with unslumbering sabre, 
Assassinate their sleep. 
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IV. 


Look again landward, Sentinel, and say 
What there you now behold. 


SENTINEL. 


I see the sports deserted on the green, 
And song and revel hushed within the hall ; 
And I hear strong voices to strong voices call 
To muster round the shore in martial sheen. 
And north of Trent and south of Thames are seen 
Furnace and forge and factory vomiting fire, 
While swarthy faces, labouring through the night, 
On giant anvils giant hammers smite, 
From molten metal moulding hoop and tire. 
In port and arsenal rhythmic thunders ring, 
And through their gateways laden tumbrils rattle ; 
And England’s sinewy striplings, trim for battle, 
In unison cheer and chant, and this the song they sing. 


Cuorus oF IsLANDERS. 


Sweet are the ways of peace, and sweet 
The gales that fan the foam 
That sports with silvery-twinkling feet 
Around our island home. 
But should the winds of battle shrill, 
And the billows crisp their mane, 
Down to the shore, from vale, from hill, 
From hamlet, town, and plain! 
The ocean our forefathers trod 
In many a forest keel, 
Shall feel our feet once more, but shod 
With ligaments of steel. 
Ours is the Sea, to rule, to keep, 
Our realm, and if ye would 
Challenge dominion of the deep, 
Then make that challenge good. 
But ware ye lest your vauntings proud 
Be coffined in the surge, 
Our breakers be for you a shroud, 
Our battle-song your dirge. 
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Peaceful within our peaceful home 
We ply the loom and share, 

Peaceful above the peaceful foam 
Our pennons float and fare ; 

Bearing, for other peaceful lands, 
Through sunshine, storm, and snow, 

The harvest of industrious hands 
Peacefully to and fro. 

But, so ye will it, then our sails 
The blasts of war shall swell, 

And hold and hulk, now choked with bales, 
Be crammed with shot and shell. 

The waves impregnably shall bear 
Our bulwarks on their breast, 

And eyes of steel unsleeping glare 
Across each billowy crest ; 

Along the trenches of the deep 
Unflinching faces shine, 

And Britain’s stalwart sailors keep 
The bastions of the brine. 

Ocean itself, from strand to strand, 
Our citadel shall be, 

And though the world together band, 

Not all the legions of the land 

Shall ever wrest from England’s hand 
The Sceptre of the Sea. 


Aurrep AvsTIN. 
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“Od sont donc les autres?” cries Heine in one of his latest 
fugitive poems, where he chronicles the headlong gallop of the 
souls who crowd upon the easy Decline. ‘‘ Les autres?” Well, 
truly, where are they? In sober earnest there are ‘‘ others,” 
though not many of them. All is not rotten in the ‘‘ State of 
Denmark.” 

There are better things in France, and better people, than meet 
the eye; but the pity of it lies precisely in this, that they meet 
the eye too rarely. 

The individual instances of honest excellence in literature set 
no example, as do their antagonists ; they remain isolated. When 
you have found them out they amply repay your trouble, but you 
have to find them out. Time is needed to make them popular. 
If in quantity they are defective, in quality they are strong; and, 
though the moral principle may only shine as a glow-worm’s 
radiance in a field of grass, when its light is discovered it is 
bright and pure as the diamond’s solidified dew-drop. There 
is no use in disguising the fact: Vice is fashionable and virtue is 
not; and yet is France the home of Paul et Virginie. 

Of what has once been there always remains something, how- 
ever little it may be; so, in the country of Bernardin de St. Pierre 
and (let it boldly be stated) of Berquin, there is and always has 
been a vein of exalted virtue. The word must be repeated— 
exalted: something, to attain which a great effort is required, 
something that is to be forthcoming on grand occasions, and on 
those occasions is so, to sublimity even. What it lacks is sim- 
plicity, the quality of what is for work-day use, and not for les 
fetes carillonnées. 

The female writers of France are, as usual, coming forward in 
the race for moral distinction. Since Madame de Lafayette and 
the Princesse de Cleves, there has almost always been someone 
who has furnished a link in the chain of clever and interesting 
books that pure women could read without a blush. The Ourika 
of the Duchesse de Duras ranks among them, as does the Adéle de 
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Sénanges of Madame de Souza (Madame de Flahault) ; the later 
works, the Pastorals, of Madame Sand (such as la Mare au 
Diable) are, strange to say, models of their kind; perfectly pure, 
yet divested of all the goody-goody element, and in interest as 
enthralling as the inventions of the licentious or “ rapine-and- 
murder ”-mongers of the present moment. Madame d’Arbouville 
belonged to this school, and Résignation is still a tale to be read 
with attention and real pleasure. Madame Caro with the Péché 
de Madeleine, takes the very foremost rank. In all these there is 
simplicity ; but in the latest of all, in Madame Blanc (known best 
as the ‘‘ Th. Bentzon” of the Revue des deux Mondes), there are, 
combined, purity, dramatic interest, and simplicity in a degree 
reached only by the genuine masters of the art. Of a small work 
of hers (of some two hundred pages), entitled Désirée Turpin, there 
is no exaggeration in saying, what both English and American 
critics said of the ‘‘ Prophet of the Smoky Mountains”: that 
Jeannie Deans had “‘been with her.” 

In the frequent contributions of Madame Bentzon to the Revue 
des Deux Mondes of the last few years, she has peopled the mind of 
European readers with many a charming image, but there are 
some so remarkable that it is well to single them out for the benefit 
of the English reader. There can be no hesitation in affirming 
that Désirée Turpin is a chef d’euvre worthy of any language and 
any epoch, and taking equal rank with whatsoever “entire and 


perfect chrysolites ’’ we happen to store away among our memory’s 
most precious gems. 


The story is a short one and a simple: 

A bluff, stern, seafaring man, Pierre Turpin, remains the last of 
three brothers, and widower of a wife twenty years younger than 
himself, who leaves him with a baby, the price of her own life. 
They are three, on an isolated salt-marsh farm, in the wastes of 
Picardy; the ancient mariner, a grim serving-woman, surnamed 
the Gendarme (a kind of tame Még Merillies), and the little one, 
Désirée, who blooms forth like an ocean pink on the drear expanse 
of sand. 

The utter loneliness of the place is real; there is no scene 
painting in it at all. It is what it is; bleak, bare, wind-swept and 
almost wave-tossed in storm like a ship, for the vibration of the 
sea with its roar and its perfume are what best make its neigh- 
bourhood known. But in the way of moral nurture its brine is 
beneficent, and cures the most delicate natures into unassailable 
fortitude. The slight gentle girl with the large lustrous grey 
eyes, whose innate refinement is the natural inheritance of a 
young mother who had not the strength to live, is a hardy plant 
withal; a bar of steel for her duty, and well inclined towards the 
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hard nature which has fostered her, and whereof she feels less 
the rudeness than the strength. 

** You seem to pity me,” she says to a stranger who has lost his 
way out duckshooting, and in the howling wind and rain seeks a 
refuge at the farm; “‘ but our marshland is as good as other 
places (le marais vaut bien un autre pays pourtant).” 

‘“‘ Provided the other be as sad and desolate a one,” rejoins the 
chasseur. 

‘*T never find it sad,” is the reply. ‘‘I am used toit. To him 
who cares for it it renders much, and in the spring, with all its 
flowers abloom, nothing goes beyond its beauty.” 

‘‘ But in winter? . . . . Winter must be hard; time must seem 
Miss” 

‘‘Time is never long,” is the ready answer, ‘‘ where a child is 
to be attended to, and where there is plenty of work....I 
spin; I put my accounts in order....” and then, after a 
moment’s reflection, ‘‘ Yes! however, the winter is terrible. We 
are here, as on a ship, the tempest is all round us, beating us in. 
We have to wrestle with it ; we have to do our best, and sometimes 
it really does seem as though we should be carried away. Last 
year, the hurricane nearly blew off the roof, and when it was over 
we were all but demolished; but, you see, we have managed our 
repairs pretty well.” 

‘‘ All the same,” observes the visitor, ‘“‘ your husband must be a 
man of strong resolve to live on in such a state of perpetual self- 
defence, which, besides that, costs dear... .” 

“‘T am not married,” she says, with great simplicity, adding 
with a touch of unconscious pride, ‘I am Désirée Turpin. You 
will surely have heard of my father, Pierre Turpin, also of my two 
uncles; they were known to everyone, and well-beloved in their 
own country.” 

‘‘ Maman!” cries a child, who was busy at the other end of the 
room, suddenly rushing forward and plunging into protecting 
petticoats. 

‘‘Maman!” yet unmarried! What was the mystery ? 

And the boy’s intervention is so natural! ‘‘ Look,” he exclaims 
with all a small child’s eagerness, ‘‘ Criquet will not play with me 
any more; he will only attend to that Monsieur’s dog there.” 

“My Jeannot,” objects the mother, ‘‘ then do like Criquet, play 
with the Monsieur’s dog too. I’m sure you'll find him just as 
nice a playfellow as Criquet!” 

“She laid her hand on the head of my dog,” continues the 
narrator, and he licked her hand and turned on her all the 
trustful sweetness of his kind eyes. There certainly are beings 
who attract the sympathies of all creation: men, children, ani- 
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mals, whatsoever breathes. ‘‘ This young woman,” thought I, “is 
made to exercise on all around her a tender admiration, and curb 
the fiercest, most rebellious beneath the yoke of that mightiest of 
powers, la bonté énergique.” 

Mother, yet not wife! Proud purity’s self, and prevailing! 
There is Désirée Turpin. Her whole character lies before you in 
that simple piece of Dutch painting; such as she stands there, her 
lustrous grey eyes straight shining over you in all their innocence, 
and her soft compelling hand resting on the head of the strange 
dog ; such has life’s battle made her. There is the woman. What 
is her history ? 

She is the only child of a widower, whose chief characteristics 
are honesty, sternness, and a passionate love of his daughter. 
She is brought up in solitude, by the help of ‘la Gendarme,” 
who is neither man nor woman (certainly not woman), but an 
embodied ‘‘ wull,” as would be said of her were she Scotch; 
the iron will to watch over her charge and guard her, mastiff- 
like, from all approach. Désirée is what she is, in her absolute 
purity and innocence, because she comes into no contact with her 
kind. 

Jean Paday is the only child of very poor parents, who, living 
at a certain distance from old Turpin’s dwelling, are the latter’s 
tenants, and in perpetual difficulties for rent, repairs, and all 
the countless list of shortcomings entailed by weak health, weak 
will, weak brains, weak back. It is all weak with them; there 
is no backbone. The two children, however, go to school together 
and come home together the greater part of the way, and being, 
as as been said, isolated, grow up unconscious of themselves 
and of life, neither reflected in other and strange minds nor 
compared with them. Circumstance is to them as though it 
were not till the hour when youth attains its first earliest 
plenitude. Désirée is for her station rich, Jean exceedingly 
poor, of which neither takes account. Désirée is the stronger 
of the two, and the more intelligent, and learns quicker than 
her companion, to whom she gives her more easily gained 
knowledge. Jean is a bright, gentle lad with somewhat of an 
artistic tendency. Articled to an ornamental locksmith in a not 
far distant town, he is rapidly on the road to distinction in 
the industry for which his part of the country is famed. But 
his days are spent in the town, going to and coming from his 
atelier, and the town has a mauvais quartier, as most towns have, 
and it is here that ‘‘ circumstance” lies in wait for the rustic 
Tannhatser, who is seduced into the Venusberg, with no hope 
of papal pardons to be secured in the future by the miraculous 
reflourishing of green leaves on a withered stem. After endless 
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crosses the wealthy farmer has yielded, and Jean and Désirée 
are accordés, and will be man and wife, the bride scarcely 
knowing the meaning of the word, having had no opportunity 
in her own home of seeing “‘ man and wife.” To her it means 
a pure devoted fondness, a constant oneness of aim, activity, 
and will; a cheerfulness of incessant sacrifice and help of the 
same kind as she has given her father, with a “ something” 
added thereto which makes all devotion sweet, all sacrifice en- 
chanting, but which the girl does not analyze. Their extreme 
youth, however, induces a long engagement to which Désirée 
joyfully consents, in order to obey her father, and to which Jean 
consents, not joyfully, which is the occasion of all the harm. It 
is this long waiting which sets ajar the fatal gates of the 
Venusberg, through which the ‘ foolish” village beauty rushes 
to seize her prey. ‘‘ Les Flore, les Euphrosine, les Adelphines, 
les Doralices sont nombreuses,” says the author, and the old 
story is once more told! The marriage is on the eve of taking 
place, when the innocent bride is suddenly brought face to face 
with her cureless misery. 

Flore, the evil beauty of the ‘‘ mauvais quartier de petite ville,” 
has cast the spell of a coarse, vulgar attraction over Jean; he 
loathes and repudiates it in his inmost soul, but that which is 
not his soul succumbs to it, and a consequence ensues which 
creates a duty whence there is no escape. Désirée, brave in 
her innocence, does not die, but the shadow of death’s wing 
passes over her, and in her despair she turns to the stern 
honesty of her father, sure of his uprightness as of his com- 
passion. His pity at first inclines him to ignore the rival from 
sheer contempt; but his daughter whispers “ Father! .. . and 
the child ? ” 

Then, indeed, all is over, and there is a duty that cannot be 
gainsaid. 

Weeks pass, Jean Paday goes hopelessly to the bad, and 
through drink and gambling reaches the abyss of the irreclaim- 
able. One evening late, on the threshold of the cabaret where 
he is now alone certain to be found, the shadow of what was 
once his bride arrests him: it is Désirée’s ghost, pale, shrunk, 
but inflexible. She stands before him, as—sobered at once by 
terror and remorse—he bows his head in shame. She speaks 
but one word, not in anger, but beyond all appeal. 

*“‘ Jean Paday, give your child a name! (donne lui un pére!) Pour 
Vamour de Dieu, et . . .” she adds, low and falteringly, ‘‘ pour 
Yamour de moi qui t'aime tant!” 

It is over, and Jean marries Flore, and when in the war of 
"70 the married men are called out he enlists. The Prussian 
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occupation overlaps the land, and extends to the villages of 
Picardy. Flore’s vile nature leads her to secure the enemy’s 
gold as the price of her own charms, and her husband, dis- 
covering the infamy, kills her German lover; but Jean is 
taken red-handed, and in the scuffle wounded (happily for him) 
mortally. 

On his death-bed he breathes forth one prayer. ‘“‘Send for 
her,” he murmurs to his old master the locksmith, once so proud 
of him as the glory of the atelier. Le Pére Hannequin under- 
gtands, and Désirée Turpin comes. Neighbour after neighbour 
rushes in, and the room of the cottage whither has been carried 
the dying man is crowded. All stand mute and huddled together 
at sight of her, and, kneeling by the side of the mattress on 
which lies what is so soon to be a corpse, she presses her lips to 
the brow of her first, only love. The whole scene is of an 
austere beauty not often found in the works of fiction of any 
language. 

Une Conversion is of a totally different order of excellence. 
It is the story of a village priest, young, ardent, devoured by the 
holiest zeal, panting for action in his Master’s cause, the stuff of a 
sectary, perhaps, or ofa martyr, but in the wretched hamlet where 
is situated his first cwre finding nothing todo. The monotonous 
round of every-day life, the ‘‘ quiet that, to quick bosoms, is a hell,” 
eats into his very soul, and he is a prey to discouragement against 
which he struggles loyally and simply, but which threatens to 
over-master him, when suddenly the attainment of glory for his 
faith presents itself to him in the shape of a conversion. The 
daughter of a Huguenot farmer lies dying at a few miles distance. 
In her extremity she sends secretly for the Abbé Fulgence, who 
goes to receive her last words. She gives him her confession, 
written in the diary she has intermittently kept since the age of 
twelve, but the conclusion whereof is the avowal of a romantic, 
hopeless affection for himself. She is bidding farewell to life, 
therefore dares to tell her secret, and implore his blessing. She 
has never spoken to the curé, but has often heard of his saintly 
life and of certain deeds of high courage done for the sake of 
humanity, and surrounding him in the minds of the ignorant 
outlying populations with a sort of mystic halo; and the imagina- 
tion of the stricken girl, on whom consumptive decline has from 
childhood laid its hold, is in reality in love with its own creation. 
She lingers on for a few days; but one day a word is uttered which 
decides the whole. She tells of her shuddering fear of death, of 
cessation; and the Abbé Fulgence asserts that for the true 
believer their is no cessation, no death; and that for those who 
have the same faith there is no severance. 
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She reflects for an instant then, with the vivid flash of a dying 
radiance in her eyes, turns to him and asks: “ Isit sure that those 
who hold the same faith meet hereafter ?” 

With equal enthusiasm, but of a totally different kind, he replies : 
‘It is truth itself—I know it.” 

She insists on being baptized into the Catholic Church, and 
dies. But the real beauty of the entire incident lies in the 
nobility of both. The idea of the conversion has sprung up in 
his mind from her question, but there has been no calculation, no 
speculation in soul hunting fraught with professional profit. He 
is leading her home, as he would a child who had lost her way, 
and she, already disrobed of life, is dreaming only of the certainty 
of pure, eternal unity with him. 

She dies, and he conducts the burial service, the outraged 
father, when he has discovered what has passed, saying to him: 
““You who have stolen her from her people, bear her away!” 
For the ignorant fanatical peasants of the district the inter- 
ment of the Protestant girl isa grande féte, whilst, sterner and 
more sombre than any Scotch Covenanter, the old Calvinist 
sits immovable in his farmyard, raising not his hat as the pro- 
cession goes forth, and “ only muttering the word ‘abjurer!’” as 
a dishonoured soldier would say “‘ desert” ! 

But as she died, Simone Huguet had turned to the Abbé 
Fulgence, and—her face illumed by not the waning light of the 
fleeting life but the dawn of the eternal life to come—“ You will 
think of me for ever,” she whispers, ‘ for I shall never leave you 
(je ne vous quitterai plus un instant—plus jamais ! ).” 

And even so, perhaps, it is. When the earth has closed over 
her, the image of the ‘“‘ convert’”’ arises from her grave, and for 
years to come the Abbé Fulgence flies from what haunts him, 
until at last he seeks for rest in the cell of a Carthusian monk. 

Her latest work, Le Mariage de Jacques,* moves in a thoroughly 
different sphere from those above alluded to, but its point of unity 
with them is evident all the same; it is the unity of human trouble 
suffered humanly; and in the one as in the other the inner 
reality asserts itself. Jacques is a Frenchman of our day who 
has entangled himself with a ‘‘lone lady,” whose separation from 
the husband who had been awarded her makes her fair game, and 
essentially available for young men whose hearts are “lying 
about.” But the separated wife has a friend, Sabine, who keeps a 
Journal and tells her own tale; a girl, unmarried and really un- 
informed, pure, fresh, not curious, and full of belief in what she 
thinks she sees. Well, she thinks she sees that Jacques is in love 
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with her, and the genuineness with which her whole being rejoices 
in the conviction is exquisitely true. But the friend’s husband 
dies, and leaves the young widow free, and then Sabine discovers 
that she herself has only been a blind! But she also discovers 
that, it being a question of marriage, the hero of the story wishes 
to “‘ reflect ” ! 

Alas, poor Sabine! The bloom is thus ruthlessly .rubbed off 
her whole innocent nature at once, and the wound of her own 
heart merges into what is (with time) a wider and still deeper 
one—the bitter distrust of her kind; for, however inferior he 
may be, he who inflicts the first hurt is always of your “‘ kind.” 

Sabine rebels, tries the old game of disdainful unconcern, and 
Jacques is so subjugated by her brilliancy and success in the 
world that he at last proposes to her mother for the girl’s hand. 
Sabine’s “ hour” is come, and the vengeance of the nobly proud 
girl is complete. She leaves him in amaze at her lofty self- 
possession and deep contempt for his unworthiness, and then 
seeks her mother to tell her what she has done. 

Now comes the mother’s turn, and here we have the true 
philosophy of the work—that which has taken the mind of the 
Paris reader by storm. Sabine had believed in her mother’s 
nobility of character and truth, and she stands face to face with 
the sudden revelation of the basest betrayal of both. Jacques was 
in every sense a first-rate parti, and all the grimaces and all the 
“‘make-believes”’ of the parent drop to the ground before the eyes 
of the child, and her hard, irrevocable lesson of life is learned. 
“From that hour all trust of the daughter in her mother was 
at an end,” and you may at a glance foresee the long, unloving, 
uninteresting future of Sabine. 

It is but too direly true, and ‘‘ Oh, what a pity!” exclaims a 
well-known and admiring critic in the Revue bleue, “ what a pity 
to think that Sabine must go the same way! She is in all the 
innocence and freshness of her twentieth year now, but to think— 
only to think—that at forty she will be the repetition of her 
mother!” 

Maybe; meanwhile we will thank Madame Blane for what is 
rare beyond words in France, for the picture of a really simple, 
modest, loving and believing girl. 

There is a decided tendency in some few contemporary French 
writers to try their hand on that mysterious piece of mechanism, 
an unmarried woman. But she is so strange to them that they 
pull her too much to pieces to see what is inside, and consequently 
reproduce a thoroughly imperfect image of the reality ; either 
too complicated or too bare, either a nonentity or an “‘ eccentric” ; 
artificial always, and mostly dreaming of what should remain 
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unfamiliar to her; anything but what she is in her natural 
state, a creature containing really all the potentialities of life. 

In that remarkably clever and attractive little book of M. 
Anatole France, Le Livre de Mon Ami, perhaps one of the most 
fascinating characteristics is the absence of the ‘eternal femi- 
nine”; there is no attempt to pourtray our renowned ancestress. 
Eve is altogether missing from the charming chronicle—for 
charming it is, having chiefly to do with the aspects presented to 
a child’s mind by the outward world ; and to those who possess the 
privilege of realizing anew the vague and captivating dreams of their 
earliest childhood the book is an enchantment. But it must be 
avowed it is not wholly a work of fiction, neither is it completely 
a French book. It proceeds direct from Heine, that one writer 
above all others by whom the imaginative sense of modern France 
has been so curiously impressed. All books of this sort in our 
contemporary existence are German, but do not always come from 
Jean Paul, who is too Titanic and too overpowering. ‘They are 
mostly inspired by the great intermediary spirit of the age—by 
Heine—who is human, and only soars above poor weak humanity 
in his phantasy, taking Nature into his confidence, and seeking 
comfort in her. 

There are in this little volume of Anatole France’s many 
passages well worth remembrance, from their genuine idealism. 
The following, for instance :— 

“Nothing surprises me more than to hear men say they have 
forgotten the first dawning years of their early infancy. ... I 
have, it is true, lost the perfect trust in my old friend, Life; but 
I dearly love it still, and there are many hours when i feel that 
all is new and all surprises me ; and when the simplest occurrence 
causes me the shuddering sensation caused by the mysterious— 
C'est un bienfait que le souvenir !—the calm of night is deep... . 
I stir the dying embers of the fire, and plunge into the far-off 
memories of my first years. . . .” 

““ Magna vis est memorie”’ was the assertion, nearly two thou- 
sand years since, of one of the grandest minds that ever opened to 
the wonders and mysteries of nature or of man. But as it is 
more than probable that M. Anatole France never read St. 
Augustine, and above all never read the Soliloquies, his strong 
sense of the vividness of the Bygone, stored and kept fresh by 
Memory, is simply a proof the more of the unity of man’s 
primeval instincts. 

Among the charms of M. France’s little volume are, before all 
others, its utter absence of affectation. The truth it speaks is 
truth; your truth and mine. It is natural and human. Note 
this picture of the school-boy. 
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‘“‘ Every year, during the dark evenings and the cloudy troubled 
days of autumn, I see two things: the light of the lamps on the 
family dinner-table (this is the return from school), and the 
swirl of the withering leaves on the wet paths of a large garden 
(this is the going to school). A mannikin crosses the deserted 
Luxemburg, and what he mostly notices is the way in which the 
wind clothes the white shoulders of the statue with the brown 
garment torn from the trees. What I see is the little man himself, 
with his satchel on his back and his hands in his pockets . . . he 
is the ghost of twenty-five years ago! . . . when he was, I in the 
flesh cared nothing for him—now that he is no more I love him 
much. Poor little fellow! he was better worth than the other 
I’s that have lived through me since then. . . . I have lost an 
innocent companion (c’est wn innocent que j'ai perdu). It is but 
natural that I should regret him, and live the past with him over 
again.” 

There is the subject of the book; it is the sweet freshness, the 
unstained simplicity of the child, for whom life is new, of the 
child for ever lost, that inspires each page. The “friend” and 


‘best monitor and guide in after life, is the one who has dis- 


appeared and is gone—who shall say where? This is the ami 
for whom the book is composed. 

This ‘‘ school-boy ” has nothing of “Tom Brown,” or any other 
school-boy we know of, and that is one of the very reasons for 
which he interests us; he is a genuine French child, such as 
France may produce, but in the present age too rarely does produce 
in reality. He is the ideal collégien, and presents a distinct image 
of a distinct reality. His mode of learning, too, is interesting ; 
his taste, the superiority of the child over the youth who is not yet 
aman. The child takes to Homer as a “story book,” is carried 
away by it, dreams of Nausicaa and of Hector’s widow, .... 
Sophocles, again, with his tales of tragedy fastens upon his mind 
and awakens his imagination. ... ‘All this, however,” he 
records, ‘‘ more frequently than not, brought me to much grief; 
and my punishments were justly incurred. I was busy over things 
that were not my business. Je m’occupais de choses étrangéres a 
la classe . . . . Alas! I much fear the habit has grown upon me, 
and the old reproach still applies. ‘Monsieur Pierre Noziére,’ was 
wont to call out my professor, ‘vous vous occupez de choses étrangéres 
& la classe.’ It was but too true; I buried my head in my dic- 
tionaries to shut out the tiresome real world, but I was not looking 
for ‘equivalents,’ I was ‘out of school;’ and so it has been 
through life, and so it will be to the end. On the hard forms of 
practical existence, wherever I may be pinned down, I shall always 
be out of school.” 
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The passage in which the author alludes to his disputes, later 
on, with the pretentions and conventionalities of rhetoric, is full of 
philosophical meaning. 

*‘ Homer and Sophocles,” he states, ‘“‘had mastered me too 
thoroughly to enable me to be good for anything in the way of 
rhetoric; my teacher declared I was full of bad taste, and I 
believed him. He advised me to correct this by a conscientious 
study of Casimir Delavigne (!!), and I did not follow his advice, 
Sophocles had led me too far away for that.” 

And there again is the sincere spirit of the imaginative child 
victorious over the rules dear to grown-up pedants; and there are 
the dim misty views of matters which to so many others appear as 
grave realities. These haunt the man in his maturity, and to the 
last the visionary child remains his ‘‘ friend,” and for him he 
writes the book. 

Among the liveliest of modern French works of fiction stands. 
forth the Neuvaine de Colette, the authoress of which, it is con- 
fidently asserted, will never be divined; though the sex appears to 
be already placed beyond all question. Wonderfully full of “‘ go” 
is this sparkling chronicle of an encaged young girl, to whom the 
choice is left, by the sourest of aunts, of either taking the veil or 
living shut up in a tumble-down mansion situate in a God-and- 
man-forgotten province. The reasoning of the protecting relative 
is this: If the self-willed young person cannot “ place herself” 
(that is the usual term for matrimony in France) in two years, she 
must of necessity either resign herself to a convent or share the 
dismal abode of her aunt, who desires anything rather than to be- 
saddled with this pretty orphan niece. But, ‘“‘ merciful heavens,’” 
exclaims the victim, ‘‘ how was the placement to be effected? Does: 
she think that it rains fiancés through the gratings of convent 
parlours?” And towards ‘‘ marrying and giving in marriage” 
the inborn tendencies of Mdlle. Colette seem to run. 

Colette is wilful, there is no denying that fact, but it is the 
occasion of her wilfulness, the pardonableness of her chronic state 
of insurrection, that make the book so amusing and herself so 
charming. Colette is a healthy, high-spirited, inquisitive-minded. 
girl, whom it is sought to literally strap down to the utmost dul- 
nesses of prison existence. She is morally put in the stocks, and 
she kicks and kicks lustily, and once or twice, by the help of her 
old nurse (whom la tante is obliged also to accept), and sometimes 
without that help, the youthful rebel manages to escape from her 
dungeon. It is mid-winter when the story opens, and snow 
over a foot deep grimly invests the chateau. But, luckily, the 
domestic cows fall sick, and milk has to be brought to the kitchen 
by a professional laititre. While the latter is distributing her 
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provision to the household indoors, Colette, suddenly inspired, flies 
through the open corridors and through the outer yard, at the 
gate whereof she discovers the milkwoman’s little cart and the 
perverse little donkey harnessed thereunto. The temptation is 
too strong; and Colette scenting freedom, jumps into the cart, 
grasps the reins, and with a desperate cut of the whip, drives the 
astonished donkey straight out into the road. The creature is 
perverse, and having indulged in a few vicious thumps with its 
heels, sets off at a wild pace, and at the end of a five minutes 
gallop comes athwart a snow heap alongside the highway, pulls 
through it himself, dragging the ramshackle cart after him, but de- 
posits his charge in the snow-mound, through which she sinks help- 
lessly deeper and deeper until insensibility ensues, and she knows 
no more. How she was brought home and stowed away between 
blankets, barricaded by hot bottles, she herself never knew, but 
the terrible voice of ma tante calls her to life, screaming out, ‘I 
can’t help her—she’s mad! we are not the Mont St. Bernard! 
Elle aurait di réfléchir que nous ne sommes pas organisés ici pour 
recevoir des gelés!”’ 

When Colette is thawed, she is by no means repentant, but to 
the utmost of her ability plans fresh excursions. 

The next scene is the all important one of her history. 

From her escapade in the donkey cart has resulted a manner of 
intimacy with the donkey’s mistress, who surreptitiously comes 
upstairs to Colette’s room sometimes, to inquire after her. The 
laitiére agrees with Benoite (the old Abigail) that the orphan girl 
is sorely to be pitied, and suggests the extreme advisability of her 
finding a husband to deliver her from durance vile. 

** But where is he to come from ?”’ says poor Colette, in despair. 

The laitiére, after much cogitation, timidly suggests a ‘‘ wise 
woman” such as most outlying villages in France possess. In 
this case, Mére Lancien is a simple soul whose entire witchcraft 
consists in a blind belief in the saints. 

“‘She was apparently on intimate terms with all Paradise,”’ 
remarks Colette who, with Benoite’s connivance, succeeds in 
managing an interview. The outcome is an urgent recommenda- 
tion to enlist Saint Joseph in the forlorn maiden’s good cause. A 
neuvaine to St. Joseph! There, proclaims the wise woman, is the 
infallible remedy. 

Amongst poor Colette’s treasures, brought with her from her 
convent, is a silver statue of the saint, of moderate dimensions. 
She takes it from the cupboard where she had put it by, and, in 
a corner of the room allotted to her at the Chateau d’Erlange, 
contrives an altar on which she exalts the arch-patron of marriage, 
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and where, for nine consecutive days, she does him homage by 
fasting and hourly prayer. 

The ninth day, at midnight, the silver saint is as obdurately deaf 
‘a8 before the neuvaine began. Benoite is aghast and the laitiére 
suspicious, Colette however gives the saint law for forty-eight 
hours, and thinks he may, perhaps, be consulting his fellow saints 
on her cas particulier. But, at last, doubt assails her and rage 
is born of disbelief. Colette stands at the window of her thick- 
walled chamber, looking out into the murky night; the wind 
howls, and the snow lies deep right below. All seems hopeless; 
‘despair is in the girl’s heart. Itis the last hour of the eleventh 
day; her saint has betrayed her, and she determines to punish 
him! Demolishing his altar at one blow, she seizes the statue, 
and, wrenching the window open, throws it forth into the void, 
vengefully crying, ‘‘ Vous m’avez trompé! Allez-vous-en !”’ 

St. Joseph was probably severely hurt, for on reaching the earth 
a loud cry of pain arose... .! 

“What ’s that?” screams the aunt, in her shrillest tone, as, 
suddenly awakened, she rushes down into the kitchen, and perceives 
a long dark form lying inert before the half extinguished ashes 
of the hearth. ‘‘ What have you got there ?” 

‘*A wounded man!” .. . is the reply. 

“And what have I to do with that? ... Where did you 
pick it up?” pointing contemptuously to the inanimate body. 

“‘Mademoiselle ‘picked it up’ with me,” answered Benoite. 
‘‘The wound is in the head, hit by something Mademoiselle had 
thrown out of the window.” 

So Saint Joseph had, after a fashion, done his work ; but the 
work was a terrible one, for the ‘‘ enemy ”’ he had been the occasion 
of introducing into the citadel was a dead man, whom Colette had 
unconsciously killed with the help of her much-invoked patron. 

The sharp angles of the metal had pierced a hole in the left 
temple, and in falling the victim’s knee-cap had been broken. He 
was bleeding profusely from the wound in the head, and to all 
appearance life was extinct. 

When Colette heard the cry just underneath her window she 
rushed down, tearing Benoite along with her, and by the reflection 
of the snow’s white light perceived what had happened. Between 
them, they contrived to drag the body from the road into the house 
and lay it in front of the kitchen fire, endeavouring to stop the 
blood with handkerchiefs and towels. 

Time passes, dawn begins to break, and the ‘‘ body” moves, 
mutters a few inarticulate sounds, and shows that it still belongs 
to our world, at all events temporarily. The village doctor is 
found, but the aunt is implacable and declares that the wounded 
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man shall not be cared for under her roof: “‘ Je ne regois pas 
@homme ici!” she ejaculates. 

The doctor, however, is peremptory, and a room is discovered 
where Saint Joseph’s blessé is carried, and where his hurts, which 
are serious enough, are to be attended to by Colette and old Benoite. 
The “ dying man” does not die, as may be supposed, but remains 
for weeks in great danger, and is frequently delirious. 

The incidents of Colette's courtship, during the six or seven weeks 
of her unremitting attendance upon M.de Civreuse, are too numerous 
and too perpetually variable to be recounted, but their charm rests 
upon their extraordinary and perfect naturalness, and their charm 
is infinite. The victim passes from long days of alarming lethargy 
to longer days of scarcely less alarming though not ungentle 
delirium, and from this to the wonderments and somnolent 
pleasures of convalescence. During the different phases of pain 
and illness, leading at length to recovery, it is impossible to ex- 
aggerate the “‘ cunning” with which the juxtaposition of the two 
“fond foes’ is described, or the exquisitely refined treatment by 
which two characters, starting from such opposite points, are invin- 
cibly made kin by the spells of the enchanter Love. It is truly a 
Benedick and Beatrice courtship, and in this particular sphere it 
would be hard to find anywhere in contemporary literature a. 
succession of more brilliant or more fascinating, wittier or more 
utterly truthful pictures. It is the brightness and racy humour of 
the book that are so captivating, the mixture of playful sarcasm 
and tenderness that is so rare. 

There is no element of mystery or terror in the whole story, no 
cureless disgust of life, nothing false or stilted, no shadow of 
disease. ‘‘ C’est un livre eminemment plaisant” was remarked by 
the great critic Sarcey, using the term “pleasant ” in its true 
classical sense, and when the would-be pessimist, Pierre de Civreuse, 
tries his hand at abusing the habits and ways of “civilized 
society,” he does so in a tone of agro-dolce mockery that shows 
almost as much honey as vinegar. ‘‘ Heaven preserve us, Mon- 
sieur!”’ exclaims Colette, one day that her malade has been 
painting for her benefit the manners and customs of le beau monde, 
“but your ‘world’ must be a veritable den of thieves, according 
to you.” The reply is ‘‘ Ma foi! c’est que cela y ressemble beau- 
coup en effet;” and to his listener’s expressions of indignation, 
and serious inquiries as to ‘‘ whether he is quite sure of what 
he says?” his retort is: “‘Hé! Mon Dieu! Mademoiselle, j’en 
parle comme le voyageur qui décrit le carrefour ou on lui a enlevé 
sa montre et sa bourse,” but the grimace with which the words are 
uttered are so humorous, the tone of the voice so full of quaint, 
comic irony, that you divine at once the taquinerie so peculiar to 
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modern Frenchmen when they happen to be what is termed 
bons enfants, and the warm light of a smile shines out behind the 
apparently fierce severity of the frown. 

‘‘He has few illusions,” sighs Colette, ‘“‘and if my eighteen 
years have been fed upon the chimeras of Idealism, I opine I 
have here, at all events, struck against my floodgate (j’estimé que 
ju trowé mon barrage).” 

The end is, as may be foreseen, marriage; but in order that the 
mental modifications of both lovers may be made clear to the 
reader, whilst Colette keeps a diary (according to the wont, as 
we know, of incarcerated young ladies) M. de Civreuse has a 
friend, by name Jacques, who, by the context, seems a perfect 
paragon of healthy, well-regulated optimism, and to whom he 
imparts the intimate details of his progress towards the condition 
of ‘‘ Benedict, the married man.” 

Ido not pretend to say that, in its broadest, deepest currents, the 
flow of Nature’s human forces is not the same almost everywhere: 
and in nearly all races. It is for this reason that, from the great 
Ancients downwards, the few master spirits (i.e. creators) of the 
universe have so proved their adequacy of thought, that in Homer 
and Virgil, in the Scandinavian Eddas as in the rugged chaunts of 
Gothic Spain, you will over and again discover identity of vision 
with Dante or Shakespeare. But in this case you have to do with 
poets, those whose world is their own creation and is peopled 
by eternal types—incarnate, living ideas. It is from the lesser 
generation that spring the descriptive fiction-writers of our day. . 
The real poet, the same through all ages, paints from the nude; 
the novelist portrays the} ‘‘ draped,” and, as a matter of fact, the 
“complicate in clothing,” to use old Hollingshead’s expression. 
It is with the particular fashions and adjustments of his time, with 
the ever-varying accidents of a given period, that the modern 
romancier is concerned, and this constitutes pre-eminently the 
sphere of his usefulness. The play itself is of comparative in- 
difference; it is the habits and ways of the players that are 
important, for they are to be referred to as a kind of dictionary 
explaining the author’s race and time. It is the whereabouts of 
the vanished men and women, their moral costume, that is 
shown, and by which we are thus enabled to trace what their 
subsequent improvements, or merely modifications, may have 
been ; how they have imported strange habits and ways, or ex- 
aggerated the peculiarities of their own native ones. Here lies 
the interest and the utility of the novel writer. The novel writer 
gives life to his contemporary the painter, as the painter brings 
home to the visual sense the physical being of those with whom, 
voluntarily or involuntarily, his imagination has been occupied. 
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You may have Clarissa and Pamela in the eye of your mind by 
reading Richardson, but you will have “felt them with thine 
eye,” lived and spoken with them only through Gainsborough or 
Sir Joshua. This is why the grander geniuses are so unchrono- 
logical ; they have no limit in time, and do not circumscribe their 
creations to the particularities of race. It is the secondary artists 
who give you the humanity of their day, and furnish you with what 
is necessary to establish genealogical evidence. 

For this reason I would advise those who desire to trace the 
pedigree of the more moral writers of French fiction not to neglect 
the inferior story-tellers of the pre-revolutionary era, and never to 
be led away by the unmitigated contempt evinced for them by 
certain contemporary French critics. Berquin and Madame 
de Genlis are capable of doing excellent service to whosoever 
wishes to unearth the seeds of decent literature in France; they 
represent the moral ideal of the people who shrank from the 
corruptions of the so-called “ world,” and timidly believed in the 
existence of virtue, purity, honesty, and good faith. They prove 
the latent sense of propriety in a population that too often gave 
the example of brilliant impropriety to the whole world. They are 
land-marks, sign-posts, and serve far more to point out the hidden 
wells than do their overpoweringly famous rivals. Their paintings 
are childish, as regards talent, but they are true, and record a 
state of feeling in a certain minority of society that might be 
vainly looked for elsewhere. The Ami des Enfants of Berquin, 
Bouilly’s Contes a ma-Fille, and the Adele et Théodore of Madame 
de Genlis will teach more of how men and women were educated 
in proper families (or such as aspired to be reputed proper) than 
will either Rousseau or Madame de Staél. Héloise and Delphine, 
and Corinne and Emile, are foreign importations, guide-books to 
Italy or England, treatises on the moral geography of newly- 
discovered races; but the unartistic coloured prints of their 
obscurer fellow-workers are French, unmistakably French, and 
record a manner of every-day life which will, a century later, put 
forth an immeasurably improved growth. 

Madame de Genlis is often supremely ridiculous, and Madame 
de Staél is undeniably one of the loftiest minds of the age. Yet in 
Germaine Necker’s revelations of the exalted tone of thought in 
German literature, as in the inquisitive instinct which made her 
desire to learn all she could about it, she owed more than is 
supposed, and more than she herself perhaps knew, to the 
numerous translations and adaptations of Madame de Genlis, 
and her reproduction of what seems to us, now, unreadable 
trash ; yet were these, all the same, chronicles of a state of exis- 
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tence whence no less a man than Schiller drew, for instance, 
Kabale und Liebe. 

The oak comes from the acorn, and our Thames at the Nore 
derives its heavy rolling waves from a pitcher full of water trick- 
ling with some trouble through a grass field: without the first cause, 
however humble, you can track nothing home. 

In the case of novel writing, the work of action and reaction 
between writers and readers is an unceasing one. In a given 
lapse of time the collaboration of the public becomes manifest, and 
scarcely any author escapes his double duty; on one side he 
writes what he hopes (if he be talented enough) will penetrate the 
perceptions of his public, whilst, on the other, he cannot avoid 
describing that with which the public penetrates him. And here, 
again, the smaller capacities may furnish better, more accurate 
information than the higher artists. Beaumarchais will teach 
much of what was French society in the reign of Louis XVI., 
but the teaching is too brilliant; Figaro himself absorbs you by 
the philosophy of his scathing wit, and you give a divided 
attention to the manners he satirizes; whilst, for a mere copy of 
the civilization of the same epoch, Madame de Genlis, with her 
record of the frivolity and emptiness, the silly pleasures, and 
unripeness of a society swayed by les temmes de quatorze ans* will 
help you far more to see things as they are. 

M. Renan says, with truth, that amongst the causes of the con- 
fused and unhealthy literature of the present hour in France must 
be noted the psychological complications of the public mind, the 
straining after knowledge of an abnormal kind; the desire for 
what in science is most obscure, and the pursuit of a too great 
number of objects at the same time. ‘ The difficulties of the 
subjects we aspire to now-a-days—their very delicacy,” he remarks, 
“are misleading us. The two centuries that precede ours (the 
seventeenth and eighteenth) were limited to very narrow specula- 
tions, and cared exclusively for such truths as could be treated 
clearly and enclosed within a narrow frame, whilst our age, 
surcharged by the scattered quantity of ill-digested acquirements, 
and believing precision of expression to appertain only to narrow- 
ness of view, is distracted by ideas it can neither formulate nor 
adequately even possess, and by ambitions beyond its powers ; and 
thus is led into the majority of its defects by attempting to say 
too much of too many things, at which it can only dimly guess.” 

Perhaps this circumstance in some degree accounts for the 
superiority of the very small number of high-toned works of fiction 


* In Adele et Théodore, which is an epistolary romance devoted to education, the 


presence of ‘‘ women of fourteen years old” as heads of society reminds one almost of 
the Indian ‘ child wife.” 
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in France. The exceeding smallness of their number is a matter 
of evidence; but, at the same time, they possess pre-eminently 
over their rivals the advantage of clearness and precision: their 
aim has greater unity, their purpose is more fixed, they know 
more exactly what they want. They want to show the beauty, the 
attraction, of what is pure and virtuous. Right is one, wrong is 
many; so that, few as they may be, their influence is withal 
very great. They are definite and clear, as were the writers of 
the two preceding centuries, and they have the same mastery 
over a disciplined language, but they add thereto a freer, more 
‘ varied scope of human lore and of psychological experience. 
Works like Le Péché de Madeleine, Désirée Turpin, or Une Con- 
version, with others of the same kind, surpass immeasurably such 
books as Adele de Senanges or Ourika, or even Delphine, because 
of their far more valuable constituent elements, and of the close 
union in them of apparently contrary qualities. They are in- 
finitely more human, but infinitely more familiar with the vast 
arcana of humanity’s curious motives. 

By their simplicity and straightforwardness, by their strong 
sense of the immutability of right, and of the loveliness and 
worth of duty, they spring almost in a direct line from the master- 
pieces of two hundred years ago, from Racine’s lesson on self- 
sacrifice, in Berenice, and from Madame Lafayette’s Princesse 
de Cleves. 

They imply, too, the inestimable value of a corresponding dignity 
and worthiness of life in the author, and of the satisfactory identity 
between work and worker that is so delightful in Walter Scott. 
You feel you can apply to the writers of these books the words 
so aptly applied by M. Lecky (at the farewell banquet to Mr. Phelps) 
*‘in the case of so many American authors of note; namely, 
that the surpassing value of the literary contributions of America 
lies in the lives of her literary men; lives, ideal in their nobility 
and purity as any in the literary history of the world.” 


Mme. Buaze pE Bory. 
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THE BRAIN-POWER OF PLANTS. 


Doustiess there will be few reading the title of this article who 
will not at once exclaim: How can plants be possessed of brain- 
power if they have no brains? In that case I would reply that 
certainly no one has yet discovered the brain of a plant, but at the 
same time many of their movements and much of their life- 
history point to the fact that they are possessed of a power much 
higher than instinct, and which runs very close to that faculty of 
reasoning which no one disputes is found amongst animals. 

We all know that throughout the animal kingdom, including the 
genus homo, each individual, in a greater or less degree, is the 
owner of a brain, the seat of all nervous energy, movement, and 
feeling—in a word, of life itself. This brain is divided into centres, 
each of which is an area for the conscious perception of the 
different forms of sensory impressions, and also as motor to the 
different muscles. Ferrier, Horsley, and others have mapped out 
the brain into these motor areas and centres. The term centre 
involves the following mechanism :—A sensitive surface, a nerve 
going to a nerve cell or group of nerve cells, from which passes a 
nerve fibre to a muscle. For example, physiologists tell us that 
the nerve called the pneumogastric is the sensory and motor to 
the muscles of the heart, lung, and stomach, and for these only ; 
also, the optic nerve is the nerve of sight, and so on; every portion 
of the brain has been proved by experiment to have certain 
exclusive functions. So we may look upon the brain as a motor or 
engine which keeps the wonderful machinery going which produce 
all the various complex movements of the animal frame. But all 
motors must be, in the first instance, under the control of some 
power. What, then, is this power? and where is it situated ? 
The animal brain is composed of grey and white matter, the 
former consisting of nerve cells, communicating by numerous fine 
processes with the latter or nerve fibres. These cells discharge 
nerve impulses to, and receive impressions from, nerve fibres. But 
we have just seen that the brain is divided into various collections 
of these nerve cells called centres, each centre having nothing to 
do with transmitting to or receiving impulses from any other part 
of the body than that to which it is connected. What, then, I 
ask, is the power which gives to these cells the faculty of dis- 
charging impulses? Science is silent. It may be a subtle fluid, 
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a kind of protoplasm, or it may not. Its existence or its effects. 


cannot be doubted ; in a word, it is brain-power, and it permeates 


the entire creation. I have thus very briefly called attention to 


the absolute necessity of the brain for the existence of life in the 
animal, why then should we deny its necessity for the plant ? 

Let us now turn to the vegetable kingdom. 

The modern student of plant life no longer regards the 
objects of his study as so many things which merely demand 
classification and arrangement, and whose history is exhausted 


when a couple of Latin or Greek names have been appended to- 


each specimen. On the contrary, the botanist of to-day seeks 


to unravel the mysteries of plant life. For him the plant is no 


longer an inanimate being, but stands revealed as an organism 
exhibiting animal functions, such as breathing, circulation of blood 
or sap, various complex movements, and sleeping, which are as 
certainly equally well defined as are the analogous traits in the 
existence of the animal. We have seen that all these functions in 
the animal kingdom cannot be performed except by the agency of 
the various nerves, &c., and that there must be a source of power 
behind the different nerve cells of which the brain is composed. 


The brain itself can, therefore, be looked upon as an intermediate: 


motion which only serves for the more perfect transmission of 
impulse. This motor is absent in plants; but does it necessarily 
follow that the power or force itself is non-existent? Certainly 
not. There is any amount of evidence to the contrary. Some 
say that this power is merely instinct ; but instinct, a great 
authority tells us, is only blind habit or automatically carried out 
action. If this is so, then instinctive actions only move in one 
direction, and cannot adapt themselves to circumstances. But all 
those who have studied the habits of plants know full well that 
they have the power of adapting themselves to circumstances, and 
have many movements and traits that are the very reverse of 
automatic. Numerous instances might be pointed out, in which, 
not only are the signs of sensibility as fully developed in the plant 
as in the animal, but, as I have before hinted, many phases of 
animal life are exactly imitated. Take for example those wonder- 
ful plants the Mimosa, sensitive of the most delicate touch, of 
which the poet speaks— 


Weak with nice sense, the chaste Mimosa stands. 
From each rude touch withdraws her timid hands: 
Oft as light clouds o’erpass the summer glade, 
Alarmed, she trembles at the moving shade, 

And feels alive through all her tender form, 

The whispered murmurs of the gathering storm : 
Shuts her sweet eyelids to the approaching night, 
And hails with freshened charms the rising light. 
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The manner in which this plant closes its stalks and leaves at 
the approach of darkness is very interesting. As the gloaming 
gently falls, the leaves move upwards towards each other till they 
touch ; the secondary leaf-stalks slowly droop till they are nearly 
parallel with the main leaf-stalks, which in their turn fall till they 
point to the ground. Thus it folds itself at the close of day, and 
there is no doubt, if it were not allowed to sleep, it would, like 
ourselves, soon die. This is not only an example of the necessity 
of sleep for the repairing of nervous energy and recuperation of brain 
power, but a proof of the existence of the same in the vegetable 
kingdom. 

Then there are the carnivorous plants, the Venus fly-trap 
(Deoncea), for instance, which will digest raw beef as readily as its 
insect prey. From glands with which its leaf is provided, fluids 
are poured out which resemble the gastric juice of the animal 
stomach in its digestive properties. The matter of the insect body 
or meat is thus absorbed into the substance and tissues of the 
plant just as the food taken into the animal stomach is digested 
and becomes part of the animal fabric. In the animal, digestion 
can only be commenced by the brain-force acting by means of a 
nerve upon the gastric glands; we may, therefore, concede that it 
is the action of the same power in the plant that produces the 
same effect. There is no structure in plants, so far as its 
functions are concerned, more wonderful than the tip of the radicle. 
The course pursued by the radicle in penetrating the ground 
must be determined by the tip. Darwin wrote :—‘ It is hardly an 
exaggeration to say that the tip of the radicle, endowed, as it is, 
with such diverse kinds of sensitiveness, acts like the brain of 
animals. The brain, being seated within the extreme end of the 
body, receiving impressions from the sense organs, and directing 
the several movements.” I do not quite agree with this, but I 
believe it to be another example of that brain-power which is the 
cause of all plant movement. In the commencement of plant life 
we find, in the case of the pea or bean, for example, the radicle 
emerges at one end of the seed, and the plumule at the other. 
What causes the radicle to descend and the other to ascend? If 
the seed is so placed that the radicle comes out at the top the 
result is the same, for the radicle immediately turns round and 
grows downwards. It cannot be gravitation, although Darwin 
thought it was, because that would have the same effect upon the 
plumule. There can only be one reason, and that is the existence 
of a directing force, or brain-power. 

A still more remarkable instance of intelligent plant movement 
is found in one of the lowest forms of the vegetable kingdom, viz. 
the Peronospora infestans, the well-known potato fungus. I need 
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not go into the life-history of this plant, it being more especially 
in the spores that the existence of a power of movement according 
to circumstances is marked. When the spore-cases burst, a mul- 
titude of little bodies escape; if these bodies gain access to water, 
they develope a couple of curious little tails, and by means of 
these tails they swim about after the manner of tadpoles. Surely 
this is something higher than a mere automatic or instinctive 
movement. 

There is another trait which plants have in common with 
animals, viz. friendship, or, as it is called, symbiosis. A sort of 
sympathy between certain plants has long been observed to exist, 
as if one loved the shadow of the other. The old Italian botanist, 
Malthiolus, observing some curious sympathies in plant-life, termed 
the phenomena “the friendship of plants.” In his work he 
says:—‘‘ There is so much affection between the reed and the 
asparagus that if we plant them together both will prosper mar- 
vellously.” The limits of an article of this kind will not permit 
me to go any further into this interesting subject, or to adduce 
more of the many other examples pointing to the fact that brain- 
power can and does exist apart from a visible brain, which in the 
vegetable kingdom has its counterpart in that protoplasm, which, 
by the aid of the microscope, is seen to run hither and thither 
through the cells of the plant, and active movements are seen to 
pervade their entire organism. Vital activity is the rule, and 
inertness the exception in plant life; and this fact serves to 
impress upon us the error of that form of argument which would 
assume the non-existence of the higher traits of life in plants, 
simply because the motive-power is invisible. In conclusion I 
would add, that, although I claim that this brain-power exists to a 
greater or less degree throughout the entire creation, I do not 
intend to convey the meaning that it is equal to the human under- 
standing. Man’s intelligent will seems best to account for the 
progressiveness of the human race, which so evidently marks an 
insurmountable distinction between the genus homo and the rest of 
creation, but which would be inexplicable were there no other 
difference but in the degree of their intellectual faculties, or in the 


quality of their brain-power. The human understanding differs 


from this brain-power in its being enlightened by reason, and that 
the principles which actuate man’s ultimate ends are best named 
ideas. 


ArtTHUR SMITH. 
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OPEN COAST TOWNS AND INTERNATIONAL 
LAW. 


Tue coasts of Great Britain were, until recently, popularly supposed 
to be sufficiently safe-guarded by her navy; our “first line of 
defence’’ being presumed to be practically impassable by any 
enemy. But these “fond imaginings” are now, among educated 
men, a thing of the past; at last we have believed the unanimous 
assurances of naval experts that the navy is too weak to perform 
all its manifold duties effectively in the face of a really strong 
enemy. 

On what, then, in the event of a war with the only great naval 
power which is in the least likely to attack this country, could those 
interested in the prosperity of our flourishing coast towns rely ? 
They must rely, it seems, either on fortifications, including sub- 
marine mines, torpedoes, and vessels for coast defence, or on their 
defencelessness itself. 

The object of this article is to consider how far, and from what, 
the defencelessness of a coast town is any real protection. 

The idea is, to some extent, still entertained by the public, and 
has been defended by recognized authorities on questions of Inter- 
national law, that no attack would, except in the case of an intended 
landing, be made on an open coast town, humanity, public opinion, 
and International Law, being supposed to forbid such a method of 
distressing an enemy. 

Now the humanity, the limited humanity, with which civilized 
nations are expected to carry on war, has been carefully defined by 
International Law; and no Power, acting in accordance with that 
Law, would have to fear any serious manifestation of neutral public 
opinion. In short, if the defencelessness of open coast towns does 
protect them, it is by virtue of International Law only. 

For the purposes of that Law, coast towns may be divided into 
two classes :— 

1. Defended towns. 
2. Open towns. 
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Open towns have been thus defined by M. G. Rolin-Jacque- 
myns :— 

It is evident that, when writers on International Law speak of ‘‘ open towns,” they 
mean towns which are neither fortified nor defended, that is to say, which an enemy has 
a right to expect will offer no resistance to a hostile occnpation. Any other interpre- 
tation would lead to the absurd result that, in the name of International Law, towns 
which were not regularly fortified would be more easy to defend than towns which 
were so fortified. In truth, the former might serve as refuges to whole armies, or, at 
the least, their inhabitants might arm themselves to the teeth, and turn each quarter 
into a fortress, which the enemy would not be allowed to reduce by a bombardment. 

Tl est évident que, lorsque les auteurs du droit des gens parlent de villes ouvertes, ils 
entendent les villes non fortifigées et non défendues, c’est & dire, ou Vennemi doit 
s’attendre & pouvoir pénétrer sans resistance. Toute autre interprétation conduitrait & 
cette conséquence absurde que, au nom du droit des gens, les villes non systématique- 
ment fortifiées seraient plus aisées & defendre que les villes systématiquement fortifiées. 
En effet, les premiéres pourraient servir de refuge & une armée entiére, ou, du moins, 
luers habitants pourraient s’armer jusqu‘aux dents et convertir chacuns de leurs quatiers 
en citadelle, sans qu'il fit permis a l’ennemi d'y pénétrer par les moyens ordinaires de 
destructions.—Revue de Droit International, Tome III., 298. 


Until recently, coast towns, open, in the above sense, were 
protected by International Law. That Law is composed of a 
number of rules deduced from general practice, or special prece- 
dent, and from neither of these could it be argued that open coast 
towns were legitimate objects of a hostile attack. 

As to general practice; such towns were, as a matter of fact, 
spared by civilized belligerents, with the exceptions to be con- 


sidered immediately, during the wars of the later part of the last, 


and of the present century. And, moreover, the broad rule, that a 


belligerent should confine himself to attacking the armed forces, 


and to destroying the fortresses, arsenals, &c., of an opponent, if 
never strictly obeyed, has for the last hundred years been more 
and more observed in warfare. As to special precedents, the 
following seem most to the point. 

In the year 1813 the British fleet destroyed the villages of Havre- 
de-Grace and Georgetown, and devastated the shores of the Chesa- 
peake ; but Admiral Cochrane expressly stated that he acted in 


reprisal for the devastations on the Canadian frontier by the 


United States’ forces. 
In the year 1866 a Spanish fleet, under Admiral Numez, bom- 
barded Valparaiso; the Times, it may be remarked, blamed the 


act, but asserted its technical legality. 


In the year 1878 the Turkish fleet bombarded Eupatoria, 
‘'heodosia, and other open towns on the coasts of the Crimea. It 
is, however, unhappily certain that the laws alike of war and 


humanity were repeatedly violated by both parties to the Russo- 


Turkish conflict. And the action of the Turkish fleet might have 
been defended by a reference to the outrages of the Russian army 
in Asia Minor. 
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It is instructive to observe also, that the conduct of the Turks 
was indirectly condemned by the ablest officer in their naval 
service, Admiral Hobart Pasha, who, in his letter in The Levantine 
Herald for the 11th January, 1878, wrote :— 


As to injuring the enemy by destroying villages and country houses on his coasts, 


I am of opinion that the Turkish fleet in so acting would have acquired shame rather 
than honour. 


Quant & nuire & l’ennemi en detruisant des villages et des propriétés le long de 
la céte, je suis d’opinion que la Flotte Turque en agissant ainsi efit plutdt gagné de 
la honte que de l’honneur.—Revue de Droit International, Tome X. 


And this was the deliberately-expressed opinion of an officer, 
zealous in the Turkish service, trained in the Queen’s navy, enjoy- 
ing an almost unique experience of maritime affairs, and above 
suspicion of being in any sense a legal pedant. 

In the late war between Chili and Peru, it has been stated, on 
good authority, that the commanders of the Chilian men-of-war 
abused their maritime supremacy. 

But, admitting the truth of the heaviest of such accusations, 
the example of a South American Republic could hardly be quoted 
as a precedent for the guidance of a European Power. 

It appears, therefore, that of the only four material cases of 
aggressions on open coast towns within recent times, one was made 
by way of reprisals, one by a Power which its warmest admirers 
must confess to have often been guilty of flagrant breaches of 
International Law, and one, which has not to my knowledge 
been brought home, by a very young and a South American 
State. 

In addition, it may be added, that in attacking Odessa, during 
the Crimean war, in revenge for the outrage committed on a flag of 
truce by the Russian authorities, the English Admiral directed his 
fire only against the fortifications and the Imperial docks, &c., and 
spared, as far as possible, all private property. 

On the ground of precedent, then, it would seem that the bom- 
bardment of, and therefore the extortion of a ransom under threat 
of bombardment from, an open coast town, is absolutely illegal. 
But International Law has changed in the past, and might be 
changing in the present. 

Is it so changing ? 

This is hard to say, since the proof of what that law actually is, 
as the source from which that law is derived, is the existing 
practice of civilized States ; and what that practice is can only be 
seen during a European war. But there are signs tending to show 
that the question should be answered in the affirmative. 

With Continental nations, as perhaps in time will be the case 
with our own, war is now the business, not of a profession, but of 
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the nation at large,* and the idea is gaining strength, more: 


especially in democratic States, that when war does come all 
sentimental restrictions should be waived, and the sole object of 
naval and military commanders be the speedy and successful 
termination of hostilities. And open coast towns are seen to invite 
a destruction which can be inflicted with impunity. 

The first proof of the growth of this idea was given, curiously 
enough, by the most anti-democratic of existing States, when, in 
the year 1878, a Russian Admiral was instructed, in the event of 
war between Russia and England, to put certain Australian ports 
to ransom. 

It is unnecessary to point out that there is no legal difference 
between levying a ransom under threat of bombardment, and bom- 
barding if the ransom be refused. 

A few years, later a considerable sensation was caused in 


England by the expressed opinion of a subsequent Ministre de la’ 


Marine, Admiral Aube, that the best way for France to injure 
Great Britain would be to attack the open coast towns of that 
country. Nor was this theory, which was approved by several 
German writers, ill-considered, or produced under the influence of 
professional pique or political excitement. 

An article on naval warfare, written by the gallant Admiral in 
the year 1882, contains the following passage :— 


We must expect, then, to see ironclad fleets, when masters of the sea, use their 
means of attack and destruction (for want of adversaries who will meet them in open 
fight) against coast towns, whether fortified or not, whether military or commercial 
ports, and burn and ruin, or at the least hold them pitilessly to ransom. 

Tl faut done s’attendre @ voir les flottes cuirassées maitresses de la mer tourner 
leurs puissances d’attaque et de destruction, a défaut d’adversaires se dérobant & leurs 
coups, contre les villes du littoral, fortifiées ou non, pacifiques ou guerriéres, les 
incendier, les ruiner, et tout au moins les ranconner sans merci.—Revue des Deux 
Mondes, 15me Mars, 1882. 


Similar views are expressed by the well-known French writer on 
naval questions, M. Gabriel Charmes, in a series of articles on 
‘* La Réforme Maritime,” published in the Revue des Deux Mondes 
for 1884 and 1885. 

In these articles the author urges the French Government to 
create and maintain a large number of gun-boats, and lays great 
stress on the fact that a gun-boat could bombard an open coast 
town almost as effectually as an ironclad. 

The unfortunate inhabitants of the towns destined to serve as 
targets to these gun-boats are not even, according to the patriotic 
writer, to have the option of saving life and property by the 
payment of a heavy ransom. 


* Naval war is, it is true, still the business of a profession, but Continental public 
opinion is formed by the customs and practices of, and the feelings caused by, war as. 
now waged on land. 
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Attack without warning, under cover of night, and burn, blow 
up, and batter down, are to be the laconic instructions to French 
naval officers; and especially burn, blow up, and batter down 
those towns which are provided with no means of retaliation. 

It should be said, however, that an English paper has recently 
stated that the present Ministre de la Marine would not authorize, 
except in retaliation, an attack on an open coast town. 

In the series of articles above referred to, the author devotes a 
Paper to the requirements of French coast defence, and empha- 
tically warns his countrymen of what they must expect should 
France, with unfortified coast towns, enter upon a naval war. 


Do Frenchmen believe (he asks) that an enemy, engaged in a life and death struggle, 
would hesitate to lay waste our coasts; an enterprize so easy to carry out, and so 
terribly disastrous for us ? 

On ne se trompe pas moins lorsqu’on chentre & se convaincre qu’un ennemi se battant 
contre nous pour la vie, reculera devant la dévastation de nos cétes, entreprise si 
aisée pour lui, si effroiyablement désastreuse pour nous. 

And the author draws a very graphic picture of the ruin a few 
hostile gun-boats could inflict on the pleasure-towns of the French 
Mediterranean coast. 

Every one of our ports (he argues) is immensely interested in the question of coast 
defence, since it is for them simply a question of life and death. 

Chaeun de nos ports a un interét immense & voir se devellopper de plus en plus la 
défense de nos cétes, puisque c’est pour eux tous une question de vie ou de mort. 

This passage may indeed suggest the reflection that as bom- 
barding undefended towns is a game any belligerent might play at, 
it is one which all belligerents will, for the sake of their own 
coasts, avoid. But it must be borne in mind, also, that if the 
game is open to all belligerents, the stakes are not necessarily 
equal. What, for instance, would compensate England for the 
loss and panic which would be caused by such a system of 
warfare ? 

It must be admitted, however, that there is- something novel, in 
a civilized age, in the frank brutality which would destroy private 
property and sacrifice the lives of noncombatants, without either 
warning or provocation. But there would be no brutality, war 
being what it must be, and no offence against the principles, as 
distinguished from the hitherto existing practice on this point, of 
International Law, if a fleet were to treat an enemy’s open coast 
towns as every invading army would treat an enemy’s open inland 
towns. Such an army, when it has occupied a town, has an 
undisputed right to levy what are known as “ contributions” and 
‘‘ requisitions,” that is to say, a ransom in money, and supplies of 
food, &e., which are not to be paid for. If compliance with these. 
demands is refused, the general making them may enforce 
obedience. 


Vou. XIII. 12 
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We read, for instance, in Sir Alexander Malet’s The Overthrow 
of the Germanic Confederation, the following account of what was 
done in such a case by one of the greatest and most civilized of 
military powers :— 

In 1866 a Prussian army occupied Frankfort, no resistance 
being made; a very large sum of money was demanded by the 
Prussian general, and bombardment and pillage threatened in case 
of refusal, ‘‘and guns were actually planted on the heights com- 
manding the city, and on the left bank of the Maine, as if in 
readiness for the coming bombardment.”” Eventually, as a favour, 
at Queen Augusta’s intercession, and under great pressure from 
other quarters, the Prussian demand was withdrawn. ‘ But,” 
continues Malet, ‘“‘in money and in kind, upwards of 14,000,000 
florins had been extracted from the wealth of the State, and from 
the hard-earned means of her burghers.” 

I am not acquainted with any case in which the authorities of a 
town occupied by an invading army have ventured to persist in 
refusing “contributions” and “requisitions.” As a rule they 
are paid grudgingly, and after some bargaining; but, probably, 
no student of International Law would deny that an enemy’s 
general might, as a last resource, enforce obedience to his reason- 
able demands by organized pillage, or even by bombardment. 

Now, where is the moral difference between the position of a 
commander whose soldiers occupy a town and that of a com- 
mander whose ship’s guns command a town? It is true that the 
captain of a ship might not be able to land a force of any 
strength, but he could shell the town into ruins ; why, then, should 
he not demand a ransom for sparing it, and, in the event of a 
refusal, bombard the town, giving its inhabitants a short time in 
which to make their escape? To do this would simply be to make 
a novel application of a recognized principle of International Law, 
and would not cause more suffering than might be legitimately 
inflicted by an invading army. 

Again, as the law now stands, private property on the high seas, 
or in an enemy’s waters, is liable to capture ; and of this practice 
England has been the most zealous upholder. But if a naval 
captain may capture a defenceless merchantman, and take her 
into port, or release her in exchange for a ‘‘ Ransom Bill,” why, it 
has been argued, must he refrain from holding a hostile town to 
ransom ? 


War against merchantmen (says M. Gabriel Charmes, in the articles already quoted) 
should logically involve war against open ports, undefended towns, and unfortified 
emporiums of trade and commerce... . 

There is no more reason for sparing any town, still less a prosperous one, than for 
sparing a merchant fleet. 
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Whether a country’s products are destroyed on board its ships, or in its docks and 
warehouses, is immaterial. Or, rather, the latter mode of destruction has over the 
former the material and moral advantage of being more effective. 

La guerre de course a pour corollaire foreé l’attaque des ports ouvertes, des villes 
non defendues, des entrepdts non fortifiés du commerce et de l'industrie. 

Il n’y a pas plus de raison pour respecter une cité quelconque, & plus fort raison une 
cité prospére, que pour respecter une flotte commerciale. Qu’on incendie les produits 
d’un pays sur ses mers ou dans ses docks et ses magazins c’est tout un. On plutdt la 
seconde operation a sur la premiére l'avantage materiel et moral d’étre plus décisive. 


As has been said already, the question whether International 
Law has changed on this point can scarcely be answered, except by 
the light of the next great naval war; but unless, which would be 
most desirable, all Governments will come to an agreement on the 
subject, the inhabitants of open coast towns may be exposed, 
possibly to even unprovoked bombardment, and not improbably 
to the necessity of making a choice between bombardment and the 
payment of a ransom. 

Even if International Law has not changed it must still be 
asked, is it likely to prove an effectual protection? That law 
derives its sanction from the possible support of the Great 
Powers, and so long as a majority of those Powers remain 
neutral during a war this possible support operates as a whole- 
some check on belligerents. But this check would cease to exist 
if, as many prophecy, the next great war should be a war of 
coalitions. If, for instance, France and Russia were at war with 
Austria, Italy, Germany, and England, what neutral Power could 
prevent or punish a breach of International Law by either party ? 
The belligerents who suffered from such breach might, and pro- 
bably would, resort to reprisals, but history teaches us that in 
the past, reprisals have as often provoked the Power against which 
they were directed to retaliation as they have coerced it into 
amendment. Would it not be well then, that the inhabitants of 
coast towns should look for safety, not to an uncertain and 
perhaps no longer existing rule of International Law, but to 
fortifications and a covering fleet? International Law may have 
changed, or might, under certain circumstances, be disregarded, 
but coast batteries, submarine mines, torpedo-boats, and ,ironclads 
are certain safeguards, the value of which an enemy must test at 
his peril. It might indeed be difficult to defend any coast town 
from a distant bombardment directed against its ,houses, but if 
such bombardment can only be begun after a ransom has been 
refused the problem becomes more easy. To negotiate and raise a 
ransom must take some little time, and if one belligerent were far 
stronger at sea than the other the ships of the latter would perhaps 
not venture to remain for any time off a known part of the enemy’s 
coast. 
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But how, and how far, coast towns can be protected is a 
question for experts, probably they can give it a satisfactory 
answer if the men whose property is threatened are willing 
to pay a certain price to their fellow-countrymen for protec- 
tion rather than risk having to pay a far larger price to their 
country’s enemies for a humiliating, and perhaps temporary, 
mercy. Only, the inhabitants of our coast towns cannot too 
emphatically be warned that no position is so dangerous an one as 
that of a town which is neither legally open nor practically 
defensible. In the case of such a town, an attack is actually pro- 
voked, and from the consequences of attack and surrender there 
is no question that International Law does not shield it. There 
should either, therefore, be no means of, and no attempt at, 
resistance, or the means should be adequate, and should be used 
with the utmost determination.* 

* Since writing the above, I read in the Austrian papers that the Government of 
the Empire-Kingdom would consider it necessary to provide, at great cost, some pro- 
tection for their towns situated on the Danube, which might, if that river were made 
navigable from below for an enemy’s flotilla, be compelled to choose between ransom 
and bombardment. 


There can be no difference in principle between what is allowable against towns on 
the banks of a river, and what is allowable against towns on the shores of a sea. 


Hersert Hares. 
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Tanks to Mr. Irving, there has been of late plenty of analysis of 
the character of Macbeth ; but the very remarkable evidences of 
race-characteristics he exhibits seem almost to have escaped the 
notice of critics: Hazlitt even distinctly calls him ‘‘a Gothic 
creation.” But if we examine the Celtic temperament, we shall 
find he is a thoroughly typical Celt. 

It is not for a moment supposed that Shakespeare deliberately 
sat down to portray a Celtic character ; rather, he simply projected 
his mighty imagination back across the centuries and described 
what a man of such a race, at such a time, under such circum- 
stances would be; and if we, with our analytic modern spirit, 
can show how absolutely true the portrait is, when confronted 
with such historical evidence as we possess, we only adduce 
another proof of that marvellous insight by which genius un- 
erringly springs to the goal which our painstaking, laborious 
spirit of research attains only by a long and often circuitous 
route. 

Momsen points out how remarkable is the agreement between 
the ancient records of the Celts and the character of the modern 
Irish. Indeed, perhaps the most striking point in Celtic history 
is the consistency with which the Celts preserve their inconsistent 
character. 

St. Paul’s allusions to the characteristics of his Galatian con- 
verts, the testimony of Cesar, Strabo and Tacitus, the reports of 
the Journal des Débats, and the Times’ accounts of debates in 
which Irish members are the principal speakers, point to a rare 
identity of temperament in the Celtic race in all ages and under 
the most diverse conditions. Warm-hearted, but fickle; brave, 
but wanting in endurance ; brilliant, but ineffective ; religious, but 
unprincipled; fascinating, but infinitely provoking; with the 
fierce passions of men, the lack of sober calculation which often 
limits the power of the cleverest women, and the unreasonableness 
of children, they call forth very conflicting feelings. We love 
them, but they irritate us; we admire them, but they disappoint 
us; we would fain trust them, but though generous and high- 
spirited, they betray our confidence. Let us notice a few points 
in their character, and see if they are found in Macbeth. 
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I.—All ancient writers note in the Celtic character and literature 
a natural tendency towards refinement and culture, and intellectual 
and artistic instincts. Cesar speaks of their knowledge of astro- 
nomy and love of poetry, Strabo says, speaking of the Gauls, that 
they gave themselves readily to the study of letters, and especially 
to Greek learning; Diodorus Siculus calls them “‘ sharp-witted and 
apt to learn,” and notes that among them were poets and philoso- 
phers. 

Now has it never struck us that for a soldier of the eleventh 
century Macbeth is surprisingly cultured ? How little of the rough- 
and-ready, half-barbarous warrior there is about him. Note his 
manners, his courtesy— 


Kind gentlemen, your pains 
Are registered where everyday I turn 
The leaf to read them.—1., 4. 


You know your own degrees ; sit down: at first 
And last the hearty welcome.—u11., 4. 

His high-breeding is apparent throughout the banquet scene, 
struggling with superstitious horror; and in all his intercourse 
with his wife, courtesy is never absent. He is, moreover, a born 
courtier. How easily the words run off his tongue :— 


The service and the loyalty I owe 
In doing pays itself ;—1, 4. 
and 


The rest is labour which is not used for you.—t., 4. 


In connection with this it is interesting to find Giraldus Cam- 
brensis saying of the Welsh Celts: ‘ All without exception, even 
in the lowest ranks, are endowed by nature with. . . great 
assurance in answering kings and great men.” 

Again, what evidences of culture we find in Macbeth’s 
language. He talks of “‘ pale Hecate’s offerings ;” compares the 
stealthy approach of murder to “ Tarquin’s ravishing strides ” ; the 
ocean belongs to “‘ great Neptune; ”’ and, again, 

My genius is rebuked, as it is said 
Mark Antony’s was by Cesar’s.—1m., 1. 

IIl.—Another Celtic characteristic is great loquacity and love 
of ornate language. Cato the Elder, says: ‘‘Pleraque Gallia 
duas res industriosissime persequenter; rem militarem, et argute 
loqui.” Cesar in Gaul, and Giraldus in Wales, speak of the 
volubility of the inhabitants; Diodorus notes: ‘‘They speak 
many things darkly and figuratively. They are high and hyper- 
bolical in trumpeting out their own praises.” 

In this connection, it is amusing to find in the Spectator of 
February 9th, the following words of the Edgeworths: “The 
Irish nation, from the highest to the lowest, in daily conversation 
about the ordinary affairs of life employ a superfiuity of with 
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metaphor, and ingenuity which would be astonishing and unintelli- 
gible to a majority of English yeomen.” 

Now, no one can fail to observe Macbeth’s command of language. 
In dialogue, in soliloquy, in pleasurable excitement or in dark 
despair, a stream of rhetoric is always at his command, and 
always brought into play. Note the length and the picturesque 
language of his two great soliloquies, and especially his colloquy 
with the murderers, where his love of talking reaches an absurd 
height. He entertains them with a subtle metaphysical disquisition 
on the different types which are included in the ‘‘ catalogue” of 
men. His command of language is shown both by his frequent 
piling up of synonyms, as 

Cabin’d, cribbed, confined, bound in. 
Hence, horrible shadow, unreal mockery.—111., 4. 
The spring, the head, the fountain of your blood is stopped.—u., 3. 
as well as by his constant use of metaphor and illustration : 
This bank and shoal of time ;—., 7. 
The ingredients of our poisoned chalice ;—t., 7. 
Pity, like a naked new-born babe, 
Striding the blast ;—1., 7. 
The wine of life is drawn and the mere lees 
Is left this vault to brag of ;—u., 3. 
and, 
His silver skin laced with his golden blood ;—11., 3. 
every speech is full of poetical thoughts and picturesque images. 
Perhaps no better instance can be found than the words in which 
his heated imagination hears a mysterious voice cry : 
Sleep no more! 
Macbeth doth murder sleep; the innocent sleep, 
Sleep that knits up the ravell’d sleeve of care, 
The death of each day’s life, sore labour’s bath, 
Balm of hurt minds, great Nature’s second course, 
Chief nourisher in life’s feast.—m., 2. 

IiI.—Another Celtic characteristic is eager curiosity. Cesar 
tells how any merchant supposed to have news to relate was be- 
sieged on the market-place, the Gauls betraying intense inquisi- 
tiveness, partly the mere love of novelty, partly the result of quick 
apprehension, always looking out for something fresh on which to 
fasten. Compare with this Macbeth’s passionate determination 
to know his fate at all hazards. There should be nothing hidden 
from his bold, irreverent determination to pierce through the 
secrets of the future. 

Stay, you imperfect speakers, tell me more. . . 
Say from whence 
You owe this strange intelligence: or why 
Upon this blasted heath you stop our way 
With such prophetic greeting? Speak, I charge you. 
Would they had stay’d.—1., 3. 
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IV.—Superstition is ascribed to the Celts from early times. 
Cesar says not only were the Gauls given to superstition in their 
| religion, but so were all the Celts; and again, ‘‘ the Gauls are a 
| superstitious people, given over to ritual observances.’ This trait 
| has certainly survived to modern times. An Irishman, bold as a 7 
lion, believes and trembles before a “‘ Banshee” ; every Scotch | 
i house with any social pretensions has its ghost; even the grave 
| and sober-minded John Knox provided a formula for laying 
And the poetic, imaginative Celt, with his sensitive tem- 
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More shall they speak, for now I am bent to know 
By the worst means, the worst.—u11., 4. 

Yet my heart 
Throbs to know one thing; tell me, if your art 
Can tell so much, &c.—1v., 1. 
I will be satisfied: deny me this 
And an eternal curse fall on you! Let me know 
Why sinks that cauldron ?—1v., 1. 


pane Nasa» 


perament responding quickly to every outward influence, thinks 


it no shame, no reflection on his manhood, to own to terrors of 
W the supernatural in any form. Now this seems to be just the kind 
of horror which Macbeth felt. No doubt ‘ Conscience makes 
cowards of us all,’’ but Macbeth’s conduct shows so little evidence 
| of repentance, or even remorse, that we cannot but feel his terror 
i at Banquo’s ghost is more a shrinking from the supernatural than 
| any sign of grace. It is rather the feeling that he has before him 
q an inhabitant of a world with which he has no correspondence ; 
{ he is not en rapport with spiritual existences ; just as Faust shrinks 


i in awe at the sign of Macrocosmos, but feels at once at ease with 
i the sign of Microcosmos, so Macbeth. It is the want of life in 


y Banquo’s ghost that unmans Macbeth: 


And his pitiful wail : 


That Macbeth's superstition was constitutional, and not only 
dependent on a guilty conscience, is clear from his own words: 


Take any shape but that, and my firm nerves 
Shall never tremble . . . Hence, horrible shadow ! 
Unreal mockery, hence !—111., 4. 


The time has been my senses would have cooled 
To hear a night-shriek, and my fell of hair 
Would, at a dismal treatise, rouse and stir 

As life were in’t.—v., 5. 


But wherefore could I not pronounce Amen? 
I had most need of blessing, and Amen 
Stuck in my throat ;—11., 2. 


as well as his instant collapse when he learns from Macduff that 


the witches have been “ juggling,” ‘‘ paltering in a double sense,” 


Accursed be that tongue that tells me so, 
For it hath cowed my better part of man.—v., 8. 


These show that superstition was ingrained in his nature. 
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V.—*‘ Accessible to every impression” is another Celtic note 
mentioned by Thierry, with which we may class love of ostenta- 
tion, sensitiveness to ridicule, dependence on the favourable 
opinion of others. These are not wanting in Macbeth any more 
than in the hysterical, posturing Irish “ patriot ” of the nineteenth 
century. He is fully conscious of all the strongest deterrents 
that could keep a man from crime; family ties, loyalty, the rights 
of hospitality ; but what shakes his determination most is the 
thought how the deed would appear to ‘‘ every eye,” should it be 


discovered. 
I have bought 
Golden opinions from all sorts of people, 
Which would be worn now in their newest gloss,—t., 7. 


And the loss he mourns is that of 
Honour, love, obedience, troops of friends,—v., 3. 


while what he dreads is 
Curses not loud but deep ;—v., 3. 


and at the piteous end, when the brave soldier is fallen so low as 
to protest “Ill not fight with thee,” the thought that stings him 
once more to action is: 
I will not yield 
To kiss the ground before young Malcolm’s feet, 
And to be baited with the rabble’s curse.—v., 8. 

VI.—But there is one characteristic more prominent, more 
universal, more unquestioned in the Celtic peoples than any other, 
and that is passionate love of fighting, and personal bravery of the 
most dashing kind. This daring and reckless courage is as remark- 
able in its extent as in its limitations, and both are unmistakably 
present in Macbeth. The unanimity of testimony on this point is 
overwhelming both in ancient and modern writers. Tacitus 
speaks of Celtic ‘‘ audacity in provoking danger, and irresolution 
in facing it when present.” Cesar calls the Gauls ‘‘ impetuous 
and ready to undertake wars,” but says “‘ they were by no means 
resolute in enduring calamities.” Livy says that the Gauls were 
physically averse to labour, that in their first battle ‘‘ they were 
more than men, but afterwards less than women.” Strabo calls 
them ‘‘madly fond of war, incautious, ever ready for battle.” 
Momsen speaks of their “ utter incapacity to preserve a self- 
reliant courage, equally remote from presumption and _pusil- 
lanimity, to perceive the right time for waiting and for striking.” 
Lightfoot again describes them as “incapable of sustained effort, 
easily disheartened by failure.” While, perhaps, the most striking 
testimony of all in connection especially with Macbeth is that of 
Diodorus: ‘They have no stamina, no power of endurance ” ; 
‘their energy was dependent on nervous force and their courage 
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on their physical condition.” Have we not here an actual’ 
portrait of Macbeth ? ‘“‘ Bellona’s bridegroom,” who 
Disdaining fortune, 
Like Valour’s minion, carved out his passage 
Till he faced the slave.—1., 1. 

Such is he in the excitement of battle, but how in the harder time: 
of prolonged suspense, uncertainty of the issue, when self-restraint, 
self-control, tenacity of purpose, a clear sense when to strike, 
when to forbear, were needed? Let his wife describe him,; she 
had the intuitive knowledge born of love, and the calm judgment 
of a singularly intellectual woman : 

I fear thy nature, 
It is too full o’ the milk of human kindness 
To catch the nearest way . . . wouldst not play false 
And yet wouldst wrongly win; thou ’ldst have great Glamis 
That which cries ‘* Thus thou must do if thou have it”; 


And that which rather thou dost fear to do 
Than wishest should be undone.—1., 5. 


Art thou afeared 
To be the same in thine own act and valour 
As thou art in desire ?—1., 7. 


Nor time nor place 
Did then adhere, and yet you would make both ; 
They have made themselves, and that their fitness now 
Does unmake you.—t., 7. 


Screw your courage to the sticking point.—1., 7. 


You do unbend your noble strength, to think 
So brainsickly of things.—11., 2. 


Then think of Macbeth himself, not shrinking for a moment: 
from evil, but dreading its consequences; stopping short at the 
critical moment ; forgetting to take the necessary steps to throw 
suspicion on the grooms; killing them and Banquo in a frenzy of 
terror, and by the triple murder arousing suspicion ; clinging 
desperately to the weird sisters’ prophecies, but making ‘‘ assurance 
doubly sure”; diverting men to butcher Macduff’s wife and family 
when every moment was important to take measures to meet the 
English force ; Macbeth, conscious how much his hesitation is due 
to want of nervous force, who feels his hair “ unfixed” and his 
‘* seated heart’ “‘ knock at his ribs,’”’ who knows he must 


Bend up 
Each corporal agent to this terrible feat,—1., 7. 


whose excited imagination conjures up the dagger, the blood on its. 


hilt, on the murderers’ faces, on Banquo’s “ gory locks,”’ who is 


Afraid to think what I have done. 
Look on ‘t again I dare not.—m., 2. 


Every noise appals me. 
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Do not the extracts act as an illustrative commentary on the his- 
torical quotations? So thoroughly does Lady Macbeth realise 
that it is nervous force which is wanting to her husband that she 
gently encourages him: 


You want the season of all natures, sleep.—a1u., 4. 


in which connection it is curious to read in the old Celtic bard, 
Lywarch Hen : 


La Femme doit apporter le sommeil & la douleur. 


VII.—Yet one more Celtic failing: inconstancy. We see it 
clearly in the Galatian Epistle, Cesar speaks of it again and again ; 
Strabo no less. Levity, fickleness, instability of purpose ; are these 
not the bane of Macbeth, who will “speak further,” then “ will 
proceed no further,” who trusts to ‘‘time and the hour,” to 
“chance.” No wonder the stronger criminal, who had called the 
“spirits to unsex her,” seizes the dagger from the weak man’s 
hand, and for the only time in the play upbraids her husband as 
the “infirm of purpose.” 

It is, perhaps, worth noting that in the relations between Lady 
Macbeth and her husband, we find an echo of Celtic history; the 
absolute equality between them, the natural way in which she claims, 
and he only too gladly yields, a large share of the burden of life, 
seems Celtic, for Diodorus says “‘ their women not only dress like 
men, but emulate them in courage and strength,” and Henry 
Morley speaks of “‘ the half-barbarous Gael, a gentleman in the 
rough, often gladly subject to a clever queen.” Another very 
slight touch. All historians note the Celtic love of strong drinks ; 
is not Lady Macbeth the sole instance in Shakespeare of a woman 
having recourse to such artificial stimulants to brace her for a 
definite act ? 

That which hath made them drunk 
Hath made me bold.—ut., 2. 

Macbeth’s character is Celtic in another point which early notices 
hardly bring out directly, but which modern history in France and 
Ireland has emphasized. Note the nature of his cruelty. It is 
fierce, reckless, wild; not sullen, brutal, dogged, like that of the 
Teutons. His is not the actual delight in blood-shedding shown 
by Tamburlaine, but he is utterly callous. The insouciance with 
which thousands were sacrificed on the guillotine, the indifference 
with which cattle have been tortured, and innocent women and 
children sacrificed to an idea in Ireland, is Celtic. Not only “ revolt 
against the despotism of fact,” but indifference to facts and in- 
capacity to perceive them, seem stamped on the Celtic mind ; and 
this leads to the saddest point in Celtic history, which again finds 
echo in Macbeth. Want of success has characterized the Celt. 
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Momsen says “ they have shaken all States and founded none.” 
Thierry, that “‘all their enterprises melted away like snow in 
spring.” M. Arnold, “As in material civilization he has been 
ineffectual, so has the Celt been ineffectual in politics. For ages 
and ages the world has been constantly slipping, ever more and 
more, out of the Celt’s grasp.”’ And how great seemed the chance 
of Macbeth’s success! Had Lady Macbeth had the whole 
responsibility, the crime would probably have done its work, at 
least for the moment ; but the essential want of “‘ grit” in Macbeth, 
the lack of the sober prosaic qualities of perseverance, knowing how 
to bide his time, to control his imagination, to master himself, pre- 
vented his mastering circumstances, and he fell, a prey not so 
much to wickedness (for that often succeeds for a time) but to 
weakness, which always meets its due reward. Sadly Ossian 
admits of his people, ‘‘ They went forth to the war, but they always 
fell.” 

Leaving now the safer path of historical notices, let us 
notice Macbeth’s attitude towards Nature, and see whether here, 
too, he is a typical Celt. The question is a very interesting one, 
but very difficult ; depending not so much on fact and evidence as 
on insight and sympathy. We must “read between the lines” 
somewhat, and that is always dangerous work. 

There are two ways in which Nature may be regarded by intelli- 
gent and loving students. She may be considered either as a 
background or as an inspiration to human life. There can be no 
question that Macbeth had a keen sense of Nature’s outward garb ; 
but did he go to her for sympathy like Rousseau, or did he sym- 
pathise with her like Wordsworth? Surely Nature was to him the 
accompaniment to human life, not its impulse. 

Now o’er the one half-world 
Nature seems dead . . . Thou sure and firm-set earth 
Hear not my steps which way they walk, for fear 
The very stones prate of my whereabouts, 


And take the present horror from the time 
Which now suits with it.—11., 1. 


Ere the bat hath flown 
His cloistered flight, ere to black Hecate’s summons 
The shard-borne beetle with his drowsy hums 
Hath rung night’s yawning peal, there shall be done 
A deed of dreadful note.—a111., 2. 


Come, seeling night, 
Scarf up the tender eye of pitiful day, 
And with thy bloody and invisible hand 
Cancel and tear to pieces that great bond 
Which keeps me pale! Light thickens, and the crow 
Makes wing to the rooky wood: 
Good things of the day begin to droop and drowse 
While night’s black agents to their preys do rouse.—mI., 2. 
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Now, surely, here we have a subjective view of Nature. The 
human interest, the individual emotion, is the principal factor and 
it colours Nature, or gathers from it such impressions as fall 
in with its mood. And this is surely the usual Celtic point of 
view. 

Having taken Rousseau and Wordsworth as types of the two 
attitudes, it is worth remarking how much of the Celt there was in 
the former. Swiss by birth, he had Celtic traits from the ancient 
Helvetii; French by education and residence, he partook of the 
Celtic strain which is so strong in the French nation. 

Ossian appears full of the feeling that Nature is in sympathy 
with man. Whether the poems are genuine or not hardly 
matters in this connection, for it is not denied that they represent 
truly the spirit of old Celtic poetry. One of the editors finds 
exactly the contrary effect to that for which we are contending, 
and says: ‘The mind is in a sense passive in the act of per- 
ception, and the poetry reflects the face of Nature with the 
unimpassioned fidelity of a mirror.” As already said, the spirit 
which breathes in poetry affects the reader differently and some- 
what in accordance with his own spirit; to us, the very beautiful 
touches of description seem to refer directly to man’s interest in 
Nature :— 

On high was seen the mighty shield of heroes 
Like moon when awakening in frown 


As she travels duskily from East 
Foreboding evil change to minds of men. 


I see the work of strife upon the plain— 

The bubbling blood of my friends on the moor. 
Mournful is thy heath, O Lena !— 

Mournful the oaks on the Ben of Cromla. 


Turned Clutha by, in light stream, on the plain, 
From lofty walls, which fell, all prone, in dust. 
There in the wind the thistle sways, 

And weeps the moss beneath the tower. 

The russet fox in window all his own, 

The grass slow-waving round his back ; 
Desolate is the dwelling of tuneful Moina— 
Dark is the spacious hall in the tower. 


This may be all true objective description ; but the mind of the 
poet seizes first on those natural features which are in harmony 
with his own feelings. Nature forms, as we have said, a back- 
ground. 

Once more :— 


The mighty chief was like a cloud of the desert, 
Changing its form under stormy wind, 

While the glens by the mountain are sad 

As by turns they dread the coming showers. 


| 
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And how strong is this personal view of Nature in the modern 
Scotch poet :— 


Come autumn sae pensive, in yellow and gray, 
And soothe me with tidings of Nature’s decay: 
The dark dreary winter, and wild-driving snaw 
Alane can delight me, now Nannie’s awa’; 
or 

The tempest’s howl, it soothes my soul, 

My griefs it seems to join ; 

The leafless trees my fancy please, 

Their fate resembles mine. 


and again, when he somewhat peevishly complains :— 


Ye banks and braes o’ bonnie Doon, 
How can ye bloom sae fresh and fair ; 
How can ye chant, ye little birds, 
And I sae weary, fu’ o’ care? 


We have only to contrast this with Wordsworth’s 


And then my heart with gladness fills 
And dances with the daffodils ; 


or with 
Nature, by the gentle agency 
Of natural objects led me on to feel 
For passions that were not my own. 
and, 


The girl in rock and plain, 

In earth and heaven, in glade and bower, 
Shall feel an over-seeing power 

To kindle or restrain. 


and we shall recognise at least that there are two different mental 
attitudes possible, though it may still not be conceded that the 
first is the Celtic way, and so Macbeth’s. 

These few remarks have been put together very hurriedly and 
incompletely, and cannot claim to throw any new light on Mac- 
beth’s character; but every endeavour to follow out carefully a 
train of thought which obliges us to look closely into our great 
poet’s work is profitable, and every such effort can but have the 
effect of increasing our marvel at the genius which combined with 
all the ‘‘ charm” and “refinement” of the Celtic mind the depth 
and earnestness and chastened strength of the Teuton. 


JESSIE Dovuaias MontTGoMERY. 
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‘To our benefit, as well as to our credit, it is no longer the vogue 
with literary critics to speak slightingly of American poetry. The 
time has gone by when the dilletante reviewer demanded, as 
Professor Richardson complains, that American poetry, if it was to 
exist at all, must be limited to pictures of the wharf, the prairie, 
and the gulch; to city directories and geographical indices, to 
axe-swinging pioneers and impromptu assassins. 

A close study, however, of the last fifty years of Transatlantic 
poetic literature, certainly does not reveal a body of first-rate work 
comparable with that produced among ourselves, an assertion which 
may be set forth without implied disparagement of the great 
names so dear to thousands in this country as well as to millions 
in America. But what more nearly concerns us is the work of 
very recent and contemporary poets. The test of a poetic period 
is not that of the absolute or relative greatness of its most eminent 
exemplars, any more than the production of the largest and finest 
apple would be the test of the best orchard. How do the secondary 
poets of a period sing? What is the substance of their song? 
What are their limits? To what does their collective voicing 
tend? What degree of mental individuality and poetic originality 
do they possess and maintain? These are the questions which the 
student of literature has to consider before he can formulate any 
general opinion. 

It is not to be gainsaid—as that acute and able critic, Mr. E. C. 
Stedman, admits—that there is ‘‘a lull in the force and efficacy of 
American song.” Longfellow has ceased his clear and beautiful 
singing, and Bryant’s stately measures seem to belong to an 
altogether bygone period. Poe, the most exaggeratedly praised 
and the most exaggeratedly condemned of all modern poets, long 
since threw away the lute of Israfel on which he played so * wildly 
well.”” Emerson, potentially the greatest of American poets, rests 
beside a comrade to whom rhythmic metrical speech was still more 
emphatically denied, his friend Thoreau, who, like him, now 
slumbers deep in Sleepy Hollow. Bayard Taylor, so beloved, so 
full of high hope, and so pathetically fore-doomed to a fame that 
must grow scantier with advancing years; he, too, is dead, and 
others of less repute though of singular promise. Sidney Lanier, 
the musician whom some caprice of nature thwarted of his birth- 
right, and left him the blind desire to play with words as he would 
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fain have played with notes and chords, gave him the pen instead of 
the viol, is gone: and Paul Hamilton Hayne, the impassioned but 
too impetuous, too regardlessly profuse singer of the south; with 
others still whose lips were anointed, in whatsoever measure, 
with honey from Hymettus. Of the more eminent singers, still 
happily in what one of them calls 
This lonely sunlit ball that moves, 
And gleams for a little while ’twixt dark and dark, 

one naturally recalls at once the veteran Whittier, whose sweet- 
brier song, however, is now seldom heard. Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
at once so quaint and so excellent, from whom the most exigent 
must no longer demand rivalries of past achievement; James 
Russell Lowell, vigorous, clear-eyed, clear-voiced, and now in the 
calm which follows rather than that which precedes high produc- 
tiveness; Walt Whitman, stricken in years and health, but as 
serene as of yore, still alert to all the infinite possibilities of his own 
soul and of mankind in general, still oblivious to the irredeemable 
commonplace of so much of his barbaric chant; and Richard 
Henry Stoddard, master of the ode and most spontaneously 
lyrical of all who lilt ’twixt “Athenian Boston” and “ Sunset 
City.” 

But if we compare the general body of our minor (or, to use a 
term that seems less weighted with the possibility of covert dis- 
paragement, our secondary) poets of the last decade or two with 
that of the contemporary minor singers of America, I certainly do 
not think it any foregone conclusion that acknowledgment of our 
superiority would be our due. It is not flattering, it is not 
pleasant, to note what a quantity of our relatively popular verse 
has been the merest trifling of an idle hour—ballads and ron- 
deaux, and triolets, which generally bear the same relation to 
poetry that flirtation does to passion. . 

It is, therefore, significant that in contemporary American 
verse, technically inferior to our own as, in the main, it un- 
doubtedly is, the motives of the Transatlantic poets are far oftener 
more wide, more strenuous, in a word, worthier. No wave of 
national sentiment but produces its shadow in the waters of verse ; 
no heroic impulse, no calamity, no great national thrill that does 
not immediately find an echo in song, and not here or there, but 
from Louisiana to Maine, and from Maine to the shores of Erie, 
from the Lakes to the Sierras, and from the remote mountains of 
the West to the Californian Gulf. It is almost incredible to those 
who have not closely studied, and who do not continuously watch 
the course of American literary affairs, how electric the nation is, 
how quick to respond to the first spark of emotion. It is no doubt 
the case that there is not yet a sufficiently strenuous literary 
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tradition in the United States ; there is not yet that inherited, that 
magnetically inspired, that contagious passion for exquisiteness 
of utterance as well as for worthiness of motive, which is what 
every potent people sooner or later strains towards and achieves. 
But this will come in time; it is already, indeed, beginning to 
work like strong yeast, and the literary development of America 
promises to be exceptionally rapid and potent. Even, however, on 
the ground of actual comparison, there are among the more recent 
American poets one or two whose artistic care is as great, and 
whose touch is as light and dexterous as that of any writer of 
verse among ourselves. Mr. T. B. Aldrich, for example, or, among 
still younger men, Mr. Richard Watson Gilder. 

It would be easy of proof that the sonnet, more than any other 
poetic form, is that wherein the poets of our country have pre- 
ferred to give utterance to their own and the general sentiment 
whenever some stirring incident or episode is rumoured abroad, or 
whenever any conflict of opinion disturbs the general mental 
atmosphere. To judge by analogy, therefore, it would be expected 
that the poetic voice of America would be heard at its best in the 
sonnet. This, however, I am not at all prepared to assert; nor do 
I think that the most exact scrutiny would reveal the Transatlantic 
sonnet to be the true index to the poetic receptivity of public senti- 
ment whether patriotic or intellectual. Why this should be so it 
is not easy to surmise, unless it be that the sonnet does not appear 
as naturally in a comparatively youthful as in a mature literature ; 
though if this thesis be advanced, it has to be met by the awk- 
ward fact that the sonnet-literature of America was almost as 
prolific as our own up to the last few years, and that now (not 
altogether with joy and thanksgiving must it be admitted) it is 
even more redundant. I have recently waded through consider- 
ably over two hundred volumes of Amerian minor verse, by living 
or recently deceased authors, and have been amazed at the 
almost universal adoption of the sonnet, though of proof of the 
actual culture of this species of verse there is comparatively little. 
My sonnet search has convinced me, however, that a finer body of 
sonnets on general themes could be selected from the writings of 
the secondary poets of America than from those of our own minor 
bards. 

In one important point there is no comparison. Whether from 
the circumstance that the rules of sonnet-structure are not com- 
monly apprehended in their true significance, or that they are 
found to be too exigent for writers who have not yet learned the 
great lesson that poetic speech must be golden, whatsoever the 
subject matter be, certain it is that an extraordinary struc- 
tural looseness prevails. Among our own writers it is now only 
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the amateur who is unaware of the conditions which govern the 
mould of a sonnet, who are ignorant of the three great types in 
which the form may be created, the Petrarchan or Orthodox, the 
Shakespearian, and the Miltonic. It is now comparatively rare to 
find the names of poets of repute appended to a sonnet that is 
Petrarchan in all respects save a rhymed couplet at the close, to 
a Shakespearian sonnet that breaks the quatrains with related 
terminals, or to a Miltonic sonnet that has as many fundamental 
ideas as there are colours in a rainbow. But in America the 
sonnet goes forth in holiday. Oftenest it is content with casual 
divergencies, but too frequently it goes off on a rampage of its 
own, and sometimes it returns so disguised as hardly to be 
recognisable. The poet—one almost unread in this country, and 
very little kown in America—who had the potentiality of becoming 
one of the greatest sonnet writers on either side of the Atlantic, 
was among the worst offenders in this respect ; for there are several 
remarkably noteworthy poems in this form by the late Charles 
Heavysege (a Canadian, however, it should be observed), which are 
neither more nor less than sets of seven rhymed-couplets. Un- 
doubtedly the primary need of a sonnet is adequacy of motive, 
absolute adequacy, in so far that the reader should feel that the 
matter could not have been said in less, and would be spoilt by 
further enlargement of space; in a word, that no other poetic form 
would be so apt. In this sense, accordingly, a poem which consists 
of seven rhymed-couplets may be much more truly a sonnet than 
one which is thoroughly orthodox in structure, but is merely an 
ordinary descriptive poem, which might as well have been ex- 
pressed in twelve or in fifteen lines. But the not least peculiar 
charm of this species of verse is the pleasurable anticipation of 
prescribed harmonies. A glance betrays whether an example be 
after the Petrarchan or Shakespearian model in what may be 


. termed its general contours, and to the sensitive reader there is a 


very unpleasant jar when some bastard form confuses the ex- 
pected with the actual rhyme harmonies. To write, therefore, in 
a formless sonnet is to defraud the reader of a metrical music, the 
enjoyment of which had been with him a foregone conclusion. 
Yet no one could read such a poem as the following, by Heavysege, 
without realising that, formless and even inartistic as it is, it is 
potentially a fine sonnet :— 


ANNIHILATION. 


Up from the deep Annihilation came 

And shook the shore of nature with his frame; 
Vulcan, nor Polyphemus of one eye, 

For size or strength could with the monster vie ; 
Who, landed, round his sullen eyeballs rolled, 
While dripped the ooze from limbs of mighty mould 
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But who the bard that shall in song express 
(For he was clad) the more than Anarch’s dress? 
All round about him hanging were decays 

And ever dropping remnants of the past; 

But how shall I recite my great amaze 

As down the abyss I saw him coolly cast 

Slowly, but constantly, some lofty name 

Men thought secure in bright, eternal fame. 

In “ The Dead,” another potentially noble sonnet, there is mani- 

fest a kind of blind groping after propriety of form. 
How great unto the living seem the dead ! 
How sacred, solemn; how heroic grown ; 
How vast and vague, as they obscurely tread 
The shadowy confines of the dim unknown ! 
For they have met the monster that we dread, 
Have learned the secret not to mortal shown. 
F’en as gigantic shadows on the wall 
The spirit of the daunted child amaze, 
So on us thoughts of the departed fall, 
And with phantasma fill our gloomy gaze. 
Awe and deep wonder lend the living lines, 
And hope and ecstasy the borrowed beams, 
While fitful fancy the full form divines, 
And all is what imagination dreams. 

In his later examples Heavysege actually arrived at the correct 
Shakespearian form, though even in his powerful “‘ Night ’—the 
sonnet that contains the lovely quatrain 

Oh, Night, art thou so grim, when, black and bare 
Of moonbeams, and no cloudlets to adorn, 
Like a nude Ethiop ’twixt two houris fair 
Thou stand’st between the Evening and the Morn— 


he confuses the rhyming terminals of the second and third quat- 
rains. It is curious, indeed, to note how very small in quantity 
are the Shakespearian sonnets—the form that can be sweetest, 
most resonant, most impressive, when the favourite metrical 
medium ofa true poet. There is, of course, one famous example, 
that of Edgar Allan Poe’s ‘‘ Science” (his “‘ Zante” might also 
be quoted)—for the superb invocation to ‘‘ Silence ” is, structurally, 
as much a mongrel as any so-called sonnet by Heavysege. Bryant 
also wrote some Shakespearian forms, and among more recent 
exemplars may be mentioned Sidney Lanier and James Herbert 
Morse. 

I have before me a manuscript collection of some three hundred 
selected American sonnets, and from this and other sources I 
infer that fully half of contemporary sonnets ‘‘ over sea”’ are in 
the Petrarchan or Orthodox mould of a two-rhymed octave and 
two tercets (or three interwoven couplets), while it is almost certain 
that at least eight-tenths of the best sonnets are so constructed. 

Foremost among American sonneteers stands Longfellow, the 
only member of the supreme group who uses this form with ease 
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and dignity. Some score of examples—including the beautiful 
Divina Commedia series—might be selected from his works and 
compared with twenty by any modern English poet save Words- 
worth, nor lose thereby for nobility of sentiment and graciousness 
of diction. Wordsworth himself might have been proud to include 
_ “ Nature,” for instance, among his finest poems of this kind. As 
to the very difficult and delicate decision concerning those who 
should next be mentioned, a foreign critic is not so disadvan- 


tageously placed as if he were the butterfly in the hornet’s nest. 


Still, it is no easy matter even to give expression to a definite 
personal opinion. Let me first mention some names alphabetically 
so that the genius of nomenclature and not the present chronicler 
may be held responsible. Foremost, then, one thinks of Aldrich, 
that dainty lyricist, who has written some notable sonnets, among 
them one which is of special appeal to us who are but foreigners 
in name :— 
. To ENGLAND. 
While men pay reverence to mighty things 
They must revere thee, thou blue-cinctured isle 
Of Fngland—not to-day, but this long while 
In front of nations, Mother of Great Kings, 
Soldiers, and poets. Round thee the sea flings 
His steel-bright arm, and shields thee from the guile 
And hurt of France. Secure, with august smile, 
Thou sittest, and the East its tribute brings. 
Some say thy old-time power is on the wane, 
Thy moon of grandeur filled, contracts at length— 
They see it darkening down from less to less : 
Let but a hostile hand make threat again, 
And they shall see thee in thy ancient strength, 
Each iron sinew quivering, lioness ! 


“‘ Egypt,” ‘* Miracles,” ‘‘ Fredericksburg,” “ Pursuit and Posses- 
sion,” and “ Enamoured Architect of Airy Rhyme,” are among 
the finest of Mr. Aldrich’s sonnets. Bryant has already been 
alluded to ; and thereafter come, head and shoulders above a crowd 
of sweet but minor singers, Edgar Fawcett, R. W. Gilder, and 
Helen Hunt Jackson—for O. W. Holmes, though he has written 
one or two sonnets, is no sonneteer. Edgar Fawcett seems to me 
to have written the most weighty sonnets after Longfellow’s ; but 
when I come to select one I am perturbed by memory of half a 
dozen special favourites. For breadth of vision ‘‘ Other Worlds ” 
is very noteworthy : . 

I sometimes muse, when my adventurous gaze 

Has roamed the starry arches of the night, 

That were I dowered with strong angelic sight 
All would look changed in those pale heavenly ways. 
What wheelirig worlds my vision would amaze ! 

What chasms of gloom would thrill me and affright ! 


What rhythmic equipoise would rouse delight ! 
What moons would beam on me, what suns would blaze! 
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Then through my awed soul sweeps the larger thought 
Of how creation’s edict may have set 
Vast human multitudes on those far spheres 
With towering passions to which mine mean naught, 
With majesties of happiness, or yet 
With agonies of unconjectured tears. 


A large and noble utterance characterises all the really fine work 
of Mr. Fawcett, and did space permit I should gladly quote the 
sombre “Suicide,” or ‘‘ Earthquake,” ‘‘Sleep’s Threshold,” or 
“‘Commonplaces,” inspired by “the dark, ubiquitous, common- 
place of Death.” Mr. R. W. Gilder’s sonnets also are generally 
masterly, and he has succeeded, moreover, in writing a good new 
“Sonnet on the Sonnet ”’—a curiously ineffective task, which at 
least a score of writers, from Wordsworth and Rossetti downwards, 
have set themselves to accomplish. None will ever equal Words- 
worth’s familiar prototype; all others are mere playing with the 
wind, excellent though they may be. Among the best of Mr. 
Gilder’s sonnets are one or two already familiar to students of 
contemporary poetry, “‘Day Unto Day Uttereth Speech” and 
“* My Love for Thee doth march like Armed Men” in particular, 
while in ‘‘ The Life-Mask of Abraham Lincoln ” he has touched a 
very high note indeed : 

This bronze doth keep the very form and mould 
Of our great martyr’s face. Yes, this is he: 
That brow all wisdom, all benignity ; 

That human, humorous mouth ; those cheeks that hold 

Like some harsh landscape all the summer’s gold ; 
That spirit fit for sorrow, as the sea 
For storms to beat on; the lone agony 

Those silent, patient lips too well foretold. 

Yes, this is he who ruled a world of men 
As might some prophet of the elder day— 
Brooding above the tempest and the fray 

With deep-eyed thought and more than mortal ken 


A power was his beyond the touch of art 
Or arméd strength: his pure and mighty heart. 


“H. H.” were long while familiar and welcome initials with the 
Transatlantic reading public, and both as a woman and a writer 
Mrs. Helen Hunt Jackson exercised a widespread and beneficent 
influence. Her “Freedom” is an especially noble sonnet, though 
its rhythmic strength unfortunately flags somewhat in the last 
line. The greatest charm of her work, both in prose and verse, 
is her keen sense of colour. For flowers she had what could not 
be called other than a passion, and her friends have delighted in 
recalling her eagerness and joy over every bloom and blossom in 
the neighbourhood of her home, near Cheyenne Mountain, in 
Colorado. In personality she was the most poetic of poets, and 
n her love of physical beauty more ‘‘ Greek than the Greeks.” It 
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is probable that no woman of her time exercised such a sway over 
the admiration and sympathies of the younger American writers. 
Her Ramona is a prose idyl which deserves a place among the 
memorable works of imaginative fiction. Much of Mrs. Jackson’s 
poetry, however, is void of its subtlest charm to those who never 
met her; it has the common fault of Transatlantic verse, a too 
nervous facility, a diffuseness which palls rather than attracts. 
When, a few years hence, some sympathetic but sternly critical 
hand shall give us a selection of all that is best in the writings of 
‘ H. H.,” her name will rest on a surer basis. 

James Kenyon, Professor Henry Beers, Owen Innsley, and the 
late Emma Lazarus are all noteworthy sonneteers, and the latter 
has the distinction of being the foremost latter-day poet of Israel. 
Her poetry has a singular loftiness and, if the seeming paradox be 
permitted, a passionate serenity, which distinguish it from the great 
bulk of contemporary minor verse. It is by such lyrics as “‘ The 
Banner of the Jew ”’ that she will, no doubt, be longest remembered, 
but her poetic dramas, particularly The Dance to Death, are note- 
worthy in the best sense. Perhaps to the majority of readers she 
appeals most by her renderings from the medieval Hebrew poets of 
Spain, Gabirol, Jehudah ben Halevi, Moses ben Esra; from 
Petrarch and Dante; from Heine and A. de Musset. For transla- 
tion she had a faculty scarce short of genius. Miss Lazarus is 
not always at her ease in the sonnet, but her “‘ Success,” “‘ Venus 
of the Louvre,” and ‘‘ Love’s Protagonist” are fine examples of 
this form. 

Mr. Kenyon’s second volume, In Realms of Gold, attracted much 
favourable attention when it was published two years ago, and as 
a sonneteer he is certainly without more than two or three serious 
rivals. His ‘‘Shakespeare sonnets,” ‘‘Romeo to Juliet” and 
** Cleopatra t, Antony,” have been much admired, though I think 
his two strongest are the sombre “ Rizpah” and ‘“ The Traveller.” 

There are one or two Canadian poets whose verse has mainly 
appeared in United States magazines, and who, apart from any 
accident of birth or place, are distinctively American. Foremost 
among these northern singers are Charles G. D. Roberts and 
Archibald Lampman. The former is admittedly at the head of 
younger Canandian poets, and his In Divers Tones and other 
volumes have gained attention here as well as over sea. Among 
his best sonnets are two which have been widely circulated in 
this country, ‘“‘ The Potato Harvest” and ‘‘ The Sower,” studies 
in impressionistic realism which show that the sonnet can have 
the simple directness of the ordinary quatrain, or rhymed heroics. 
Mr. Lampman would seem to be to Canada what Maurice Thomp- 
son and Miss Edith Thomas are to the States, the foremost 
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younger poet-chronicler of nature. His Among the Millet is a 
pleasant volume; but that he can convey the human as well as 
the merely naturalistic sentiment is evident in the following sonnet, 
which is all the more noteworthy as it deals with a theme that 
poets have generally shirked, as though the shriek of the steam 
engine were the direst sound the Muse could hear : 


THE Rattway SrTArTION. 

The darkness brings no quiet here, the light 

No waking: ever on my blinded brain 

The flare of lights, the rush, and cry, and strain, 
The engine’s scream, the hiss and thunder, smite ; 
I see the hurrying crowds, the clasp, the flight, 

Faces that touch, eyes that are dim with pain: 

I see the hoarse wheels turn, and the great train 
Move labouring out into the boundless night. 


So many souls within its dim recesses, 
So many bright, so many mournful eyes : 

Mine eyes that watch grow fixed with dreams and guesses ; 
What threads of life, what hidden histories, 

What sweet or passionate dreams and dark distresses, 
What unknown thoughts, what various agonies! 


When I spoke of “ H. H.” and Miss Emma Lazarus, I should 
also have alluded to another sonneteer of the same sex, than whom 
few occupy a more established position ; indeed, as far as recog- 
nition in this country goes, few American writers are more fortu- 
nate than Mrs. Louise Chandler Moulton. Mrs. Moulton is very 
nearly alone in her solicitous culture of the sonnet out of sheer 
love and preference for it among all metrical forms. The following 
is fairly representative :— 

A Ory. 


O wanderer in unknown lands, what cheer ? 
How dost thou fare on thy mysterious way ? 
What strange light breaks upon thy distant day 
Yet leaves me lonely in the darkness here? 
O hide no longer in that far-off sphere, 
Though all Heaven’s cohorts should thy footsteps stay ; 
Break through their splendid, militant array, 
And answer to my call, O dead and dear! 


I shall not fear thee, howsoe’er thou come : 
Thy coldness will not chill, though Death is cold ~ 
A touch and I shall know thee, or a breath; 
Speak the old well-known language, or be dumb ; 
Only come back! Be near me as of old, 
So thou and I shall triumph over Death! 

The number of women poets of worth in America is significant 
of the wide-spread literary culture and literary instinct which 
more than one eminent observer has recently noted. Besides 
those already alluded to, who are at the same time sonnet 
writers, mention should be made of Helen Gray Cone, Mrs. Julia 
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C. Dorr, Anne Lynch, Mrs. L. C. Perry, Mrs. Margaret Preston, 
Miss 8. M. Spalding, Celia Thaxter, Ella Wheeler-Wilcox, and 
Mrs. Piatt—though the last-named, in common with Miss Alice 
and Miss Phebe Cary, and other popular writers of verse, have 
not distinguished themselves in the sonnet. 

It is no disparagement to so fine a poet as Mr. Lowell to remark 
that he has not published any noteworthy sonnet, though several 
that are much above the average level. The form does not suit 
him : and even at his best therein he rides his Pegasus somewhat 
cumbrously. The late John Godfrey Saxe claimed to have written 
one of the finest sonnets in the language. I have carefully read 
all his few poems in this form, and conclude that that particular 
sonnet has in some extraordinary fashion been omitted from the 
copy of the Poetical Works in my possession. Among other ‘§’s,” 
mention should be made of Edmund Clarence Stedman, facile 
princeps among American literary critics ; of the versatile Clinton 
Scollard ; of W. W. Story, better known, perhaps, as a sculptor 
than as a poet; and of Frank Dempster Sherman. Bayard 
Taylor’s genius was much too impulsively lyrical to afford him 
mastery in the sonnet, and Whittier’s too spontaneous and un- 
conscious. Among others of some standing I may mention finally 
Stephen H. Thayer; that strange and religious enthusiast Jones 
Very (which once, in my ignorance, I took to be a humorous 
pseudonym—as I find others have done), Professor Henry Beers, 
and Edith M. Thomas, to whom, however, allusion has already 
been made. 

The American poet of recent date, at once most over-praised and 
under-rated, is the late Sidney Lanier. ‘Lanier is the nightin- 
gale of Baltimore,” remarked an enthusiastic critic some time ago. 
‘* Possibly,” was the unfeeling retort, “ but in that case Baltimore 
must be hard up for dicky-birds.” Lanier was indubitably a lyrical 
poet of quite exceptional faculty, though affectation and strained 
effect spoilt much of his verse; but here we have to do with him 
simply as a sonneteer. Why he wrote sonnets at all is a mystery, 
for he has no inevitable bias that way; on the contrary, his manner- 
isms become much more obvious and distracting. Yet his sonnets 
have many admirers even among critics, and undoubtedly even when 
most obviously ‘‘ manipulated” have still a certain quality of 
saving grace. ‘‘The Harlequin of Dreams,” the series entitled 
“In Absence,” and the two comprised in ‘“‘ Acknowledgment,” are 
his best ; in the latter there is an exuberance, an exaggeration of 
address which is strongly suggestive of the diction of the lesser 
Elizabethans. “Laus Marie” is accepted by many as his best 
sonnet. Yet, interesting as it is in some respects, one cannot 
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but wonder at the critical blindness of those who call Lanier 
the American Keats. 


Laus Mari. 
Across the brook of Time man leaping goes 
On stepping-stones of epochs, that uprise 
Fixed, memorable, ’midst broad shallow flows 
Of neutrals, kill-times, sleeps, indifferencies. 
So mixt each morn and night rise salient heaps ; 
Some cross with but a zig-zag jaded pace 
From meal to meal; some with convulsive leaps 
Shake the green tussocks of malign disgrace : 
And some advance by system and deep art 
O’er vantages of wealth, place, learning, tact ; 
But thou within thyself, dear manifold heart, 
Dost bind all epochs in one dainty Fact. 
Oh, sweet, my pretty sum of history, 
I leapt the breadth of Time in loving thee ! 


There is one ominously suggestive circumstance for which I 
should like some skilled reader of riddles to account. What is the 
reason that every American poet who writes sonnets has addressed 
one to, or composed one upon, Sleep? I shudder to think of the 
** sleeps ’’—good, bad, and indifferent—which I have vicariously 
enjoyed. Why this persistent hymning of Slumber? Is it after 
much sonnet-writing, or reading? Is it in prophetic vision of the 
effect upon stolid Britons of a course of American poetry? I 
would fain know; but meanwhile I am willing to adventure upon 
the most extravagant wager that the American sonneteer who has 
not apostrophised or celebrated Sleep has not yet been born. 

Many readers will recall Wordsworth’s beautiful sleep-sonnet. 
While it would be difficult indeed to match these among the whole 
American legion there is one, at least, that deserves to be singled 
out, and with it I may conclude. 

SLEEP. 
(By Edgar Faweett.) 


A yellow sunset, soft and dreamy of dye, 
Met sharply by black fluctuant lines of grass ; 
A river, glimmering like illumined glass, 
And narrowing till it ends in distant sky ; 
Pale scattered pools of luminous rain, that lie 
In shadowy amplitudes of green morass ; 
A crescent that the old moon, as moments pass, 
Has turned to a silver acorn hung on high ! 


Now through this melancholy and silent land, 
Sleep walks, diaphanous-vestured, vaguely fair ; 
Within her vaporous robe and one dim hand 
Much asphodel and lotus doth she bear, 
Going lovely and low-lidded, with a band 
Of dull-red poppies amid her dull-gold hair! 


Witu1am S#Harp. 
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Tue so-called ‘‘ National” Congress, which lately held its fourth 
annual meeting at,Allahabad is a very remarkable institution. 
It presents the extraordinary spectacle of a self-constituted as- 
sembly of delegates from all parts of the country, collected 
by way of a National parliament, without any constitutional 
status or recognized authority whatever. It purports to be 
nationally representative in character; but this is far from being 
the case. Not only do large and important communities, such 
as the Mahomedans, to a great extent, stand aloof from it 
and even condemn it, but the backbone of the country, the 
millions of agriculturists, who are the real nation, are absolutely 
ignorant of its very existence, and, if they knew of it, they would 
be the first to condemn it, if, indeed, they could grasp any notion 
of its meaning and aims. Such an assemblage of persons, even if 
not truly representative, would be useful and, indeed, praise- 
worthy, if met together for the consideration of social questions, 
many of them of the most urgent nature, and capable of being 
adequately treated only by the people themselves; but it is the 
height of presumption for such a body to urge political reforms. 
Many persons of light and leading have proved its want of title 
to be considered representative, and several of those in the highest 
position have dissipated its pretensions and demonstrated its per- 
nicious character. 

Lord Dufferin, the greatest authority of all, has given his 
opinion to this effect in no uncertain tones. It is well to digest 
his statesmanlike language on this subject. He first shows that 
the 250,000,000 people of India compose a large number of distinct 
nationalities, professing various religions, practising diverse rites 
and speaking different languages. Of the latter there are 108 
different tongues, not dialects, of which eighteen are spoken by more 
than a million people each. He shows that besides the two main, 
wholly irreconcilable, divisions of 190 million Hindus and fifty 
million Mahomedans, many minor divisions of races are still further 
separated from each other by discordant prejudices, conflicting 
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social usages, and even antagonistic material interests. There is 
nothing, or almost nothing, in common between Mahomedans, 
Hindus, Sikhs, Rohillas, Pathans, Assamees, Beloochees, Burmese, 
Mongols,: Hillmen, Parsees, and Aborigines. Again, among the 
numerous communities are found, at one and the same moment, 
all the various stages of civilization through which mankind has 
passed from primitive ages to the present time. At one end of the 
scale is the naked, savage hillman, with stone weapons, head 
hunting and polyandrous habits, and at the other, the European- 
ized native gentleman of refinement, culture and advanced political 
ideas ; while between the two lie layer upon layer of communities 
of nomads—collections of undisciplined warriors, with blood feuds 
and tribal government—feudal chiefs, or barons, with medieval 
modes of life, and modernized country gentlemen, enterprising 
merchants, and manufacturers. Besides these there are the 117 
native states with their millions of inhabitants, over which Govern- 
ment has to exercise more or less supervision. “The mere 
enumeration of these diversified elements must suggest to the most 
unimaginative mind a picture of as complicated a social and 
political organization as has ever tasked human ingenuity to govern 
and administer.” 

Besides the native elements enumerated above, the Government 
has to provide for the safety and welfare of the large European 
and East Indian community. It has also to watch over the 
enormous commercial interests of the mother country, represented 
by guaranteed capital of over £220,000,000, and of the equally 
vast amount of private British capital sunk in local industries 
on the assumption that English rule and English justice would 
remain dominant in India. Again, external obligations arising 
from a seaboard of 9,000 miles, and a land frontier of 6,000, and 
the proximity thereto of powerful nations, are hardly less onerous 
and imperative than those confronting the Government within. 

“Tt is then,” he continues, “for the outward protection, for 
the inward control, and for the welfare and good government and 
progress of this congeries of nations, religions, tribes, and commu- 
nities, with the tremendous latent forces and disruptive potenti- 
alities they contain, that the Government of India is responsible.” 
He then goes on to say that certain persons “are desirous of 
taking a big jump into the unknown by the application to India 
of democratic methods of government and the adoption of the 
parliamentary system, which England herself only reached by 
slow degrees through the discipline of many centuries of prepara- 
tion.” The result of this would be the subjection of the British 
Executive to native representative bodies with ‘‘ the power of the 
purse.” He issure that England would not hear of anything of 
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the kind. It would result in a most unconstitutional and im- 
practicable anomaly; so much so that he has never heard any 
native statesman of the slightest weight or importance suggest such 
aplan. ‘If, then, no such statesman has proposed it, who are 
those,” he asks, “‘ that urge its adoption”; and he proceeds to 
show that they are certain persons whom he treats with considera- 
tion and courtesy because they are the product of our own modern 
system of education, but whom he demonstrates to be persons 
of no standing, and to represent at best an educated fraction of a 
fraction of the community. He points out that of the 200 millions 
of British India only 5 or 6 per cent. can write, and only 1 
per cent. has a knowledge of English; so that about 190 millions 
are still steeped in ignorance, and of the rest only a small fraction 
are beyond the primary stage and have any qualification, from 
education and enlightenment, for taking even an intelligent view of 
the intricate and complicated questions that are almost daily 
presented for the consideration of Government. ‘‘I would ask, 
then,” he continues, ‘‘ how could any reasonable man imagine 
that the British Government would be content to allow this 
microscopic minority to control the administration of that majestic 
and multiform empire for whose safety and welfare they are 
responsible in the eyes of God and before the face of civilization ? 
It appears to me a groundless contention that it represents the 
people of India. Is it not evident that large sections of the 
community are already becoming alarmed at the thought of such 
self-constituted bodies interposing between themselves and the 
august impartiality of English rule? They ought to know that in 
the present condition of India there can be no real or effective 
representation of the people, with their enormous numbers, multi- 
farious interests, and tesselated nationalities. They ought to see 
that all the strength, power, and intelligence of the British Govern- 
ment are applied to preventing one race or one religion from 
acquiring dominion over another. They ought to feel that there 
is no greater blessing to a country than the existence of an external, 
dispassionate, immutable authority, whose watchword is ‘justice,’ 
who alone possesses both the power and the will to weld the rights 
and status of each separate element of the Empire into a peaceful, 
co-ordinated, and harmonious unity.” 

Such is the weighty condemnation of the Congress by a states- 
man of largest experience and deepest insight, and this, his 
legacy of wisdom and warning, should sink deep into the hearts 
and minds of all who prefer India’s lasting good to the frothy 
sentiment of the hour. 

The Congress purports to be loyal and to agitate on constitu- 
tional lines, and its proceedings have outwardly a considerable 
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veneer of propriety and loyalty, but the true nature of the move- 
ment becomes more apparent when it is considered how they act 
in propagating their views. This is by the circulation of pam- 
phlets, one entitled the Congress Catechism, and the other a 
supposed colloquy between a Mussulman and a Hindu. These 
publications have received the imprimatur of the Congress, as a 
body, by its resolution at the late meeting; and when one only of 
their number raised his voice against seditious writings and 
speeches, his proposals, when the astonishment and indignation 
of the members had subsided, were howled down as “irrelevant.” 
The second pamphlet is a singularly pernicious production, 
and, holds up the Indian Government to opprobrium and con- 
tempt. The author is Mr. Hume, an ex-member of the Civil 
Service, and now Secretary of the Congress. What shall be said 
of one who, having been himself a member of the Government, 
and knowing its tremendous difficulties and responsibilities, not to 
mention its single-hearted devotion to the welfare of the people, 
sets himself to unsettle the minds of the ignorant peasantry, to 
inflame them with revolutionary ideas, and to urge them to band 
together to upset a form of Government under which they are 
content, and enjoy every benefit save protection from their own 
failings, which no Government can secure for them. On 
this subject we have the opinion of Lord Dufferin, who says: 
“. .. It isa still greater matter for regret that the members of 
the Congress are answerable for the distribution—as their officials 
have boasted—among thousands of ignorant and credulous men, 
of publications animated by a very questionable spirit, and whose 
manifest intention is to excite the hatred of the people against the 
public servants of the Crown in this country. Such proceedings 
no Government could regard with indifference; nor can they fail 
to inspire us with misgivings, at all events as to the wisdom of 
those who have so offended. Nor is the silly threat of some of the 
chief officers—the principal Secretary, I believe, of the Congress— 
that he and his Congress friends hold in their hands the keys not 
only of popular insurrection, but of military revolt, calculated to 
restore confidence in their discretion, even when accompanied by 
the assurance that they do not intend, for the present, to put those 
keys into the locks!” 

Mr. Hume (who, in spite, or in consequence, of his pamphlet, 
was “‘enthusiastically re-elected Secretary’’) addressed Sir Auckland 
Colvin, Governor of the North-West Provinces, on the subject of the 
supposed antipathy of the latter to the Congress and its aims. 
His reply is so effective that it merits consideration in some detail. 
His opinion is of all the more weight because he was not ill- 
disposed towards the Congress in the earlier stages of its existence. 
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He says: “I must admit, with the greatest regret, that the 
sympathy with which I had hitherto looked upon the party received 
a severe check.” He then deals with the two tracts named above, 
of which some 50,000 copies were circulated during the past year, 
and perhaps half a million will be circulated ‘during the present. 
He continues: ‘I have read carefully and repeatedly through both 
of these, and while I find frequent passages . . . holding up the 
British Government and English officials in India to the indigna- 
tion of the people, as unjust, inconsiderate, ill-informed, and 
reckless of the consequence of their action, I have failed to find 
in them a single passage in which the advantages conferred upon 
India by that rule have been so much as referred to . . . of the 
India of to-day as we know it; of India under education ; of India 
compelled, in the interests of the weaker masses, to submit to im- 
partial justice ; of India entering into the first-class markets of 
the world . . . of India, finally, taught for the first time that the 
end and aim of the rule is the welfare of the people and not the 
personal aggrandisement of the Sovereign—I fail to find a syllable 
of recognition.” 

He proceeds to show that the Congress is not representative; it 
purports to speak on behalf of the millions whom it has had no 
opportunity of consulting, and who have given it no warrant 
whatsoever. Its claims are far from embodying any considerable 
popular feeling. They represent the wishes of a class, and that 
a minute and exceptional class. He continues: ‘I think it objec- 
tionable in the highest degree that, in order to introduce changes 
in the administration of the Government of India, the Indian 
Government and its officials should be held up to the hatred 
of the people as standing between them and the benevolence 
of the Government of Her Majesty; as endeavouring, in their 
own interests, to obstruct measures having for their object the 
welfare of the people, and as embodying traditions and practices 
of oppression and of disregard to popular claims. . . . I object 
to this partly because . . . it is not true. I object to it mainly 
because while being untrue it is eminently calculated to further 
the designs and promote the aims of those natives who are no 
less opposed to the Congress than disaffected to the English 
rule in India, but who will gladly avail themselves of so useful 
a mechanism for stirring up discontent and so safe a pro- 
paganda for the spread of the doctrine that British rule in 
India is a calamity. . . . I object, finally, because I think 
the measures themselves . . . travel beyond anything for 
which the country is at present prepared.” He then argues 
that if representation is to be carried out it must be effected 
thoroughly, and then the representation of ‘‘ New India” must 
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have no more weight than its small numbers justify. ‘‘ Nobody,” 
he continues, “‘is more willing than I am to recognize and en- 
courage and find room for, under the Government of India’s 
umbrella, the younger men who, within the last twenty-five 
years, have, as you say, somewhere sprung into existence as a 
new factor in the country, but I cannot, on that account, affect to 
recognize in these forward spirits of the present generation the 
political maturity of all India, or regard even this, the most 
advanced element, otherwise than as still in the stage of political 
babyhood ; for I cannot shut my eyes to the fact that no nation, 
least of all nations of the East, can be trusted, within less than 
the lifetime of a single man, to adopt, and put into practice, con- 
ceptions of political life confined, at present, mainly to the 
Anglo-Saxon race, and only by them elaborated after long and 
painful centuries.” 

Let us now consider briefly the reception of the Congress by 
some of their native fellow subjects, and their estimate of its 
claim to be representative. We read, ‘“‘ The landowners of Oude, 
Hindu and Mahomedan, have formed an association for the pre- 
servation of the country from the perilous designs of the native 
Congress. They propose to send a memorial to the Government, 
requesting it to adopt measures for the suppression of this seditious 
agitation. The memorial points out the growing evil resulting from 
the publishing and circulating of inflammatory addresses among 
the masses. The result of such teachings and preachings is 
to induce the people to believe that certain false charges of mis- 
government are true; and the fact that there is no open revolt is 
due to the stability of government, not to the want of inclination 
on the part of the irresponsible agitators, who excite ideas that — 
are certainly not inconsistent with rebellion.” This is a tre- 
mendous indictment against a so-called national Congress, whose 
prime mover is a European, and it is brought by so powerful and 
influential a body as the landowners of the great province of Oude, 
who have for the president of their association the Maharaja 
of Benares, and for secretaries the Raja of Bhinga and the 
renowned Sir Syad Ahmad. 

In proof that the Mahomedans are, in general, opposed to the 
movement, it is sufficient to state that the following, amongst other 
leading ‘‘ Anjumans ” (or representative associations of Mahome- 
dans), have unanimously denounced it, viz. those of Madras, 
Dindigul, Lahore, Amritsar, Allahabad, and Ludhiana. Likewise 
the ‘‘ Central National Mahomedan Association of Bengal,” the 
““Mahomedan Literary Society of Calcutta,” the ‘‘ Mahomedan 
Central National Association of the Punjab,” and others have 
passed formal votes against the agitation. 
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The native press is, in some instances, not wanting in condem- 
nation and ridicule of the movement. The Rast Goftar (a native 
paper) says: “‘ We have become quite familiar with boy-editors, 
boy-preachers, boy-authors . . . but boy-delegates to the National 
Congress present a new phase in which the juvenile ardour of our 
school-going communities has found vent suitable to their boyish 
propensities.” It then makes fun of the delegation of a youth 
fresh from school as one of the representatives of the capital of 
Gujerat, and continues, ‘“‘ What we question is the desirability 
of having our political wants and wishes represented at a great 
national assembly by boy-delegates hardly yet out of their teens. 
No wonder, then, that Mr. Kathwate, a professor at the Gujerat 
College, flatly refused to be returned as a delegate on the distinct 
ground that he did not wish to be elected in company with school- 
boys. . . . Another great local worthy, elected at Ahmedabad as 
a delegate of a small body of young men in the name of the 
teeming millions of Gujerat, was Mr. Kalidas Sahibchand, editor 
of the Rajya Bhakt, made notorious by the recent action of Go- 
vernment in calling upon him to substantiate his gross libels 
against high officials behind their backs, which he was subse- 
quently found utterly unable to prove or even stand by.” He was 
generally condemned for this by the press, ‘‘and yet this is the 
very man selected as Ahmedabad’s representative at the Congress.” 
It appears that from different parts of the country complaints are 
being heard of worthy citizens being dishonoured by being elected 
Congress delegates. 

We will conclude our notice of public opinion on the subject by 
a quotation from the (Anglo-Indian) Times of India, which says, 
“We repeat that the first duty of Her Majesty’s Government in 
‘India, to the overwhelming majority of the loyal and contented 
masses of the people, is to protect them from being preyed upon 
by patriot impostors for their own benefit.” 

Such, in brief, is the nature and constitution of this august 
assembly and the estimation in which it is generally held. Why 
then, it may be asked, does it attract so much attention and 
require denunciation by the highest authorities? Might it not, 
it may be urged, be treated with silent contempt? For several 
reasons it cannot be so treated, for it is making a fuss and com- 
motion out of all proportion to its merits and importance. The 
causes of this are various, and not easily stated, but some of them 
appear to be as follows :— 

1. Though lately started, its dimensions are increasing by leaps 
and bounds; at the first meeting there were 70 delegates, at the 
next 407, at the third 608, and at the late one 1,200. 

2. Though not representative of the classes of the people, it is 
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fairly so of the different portions of the Empire, as the delegates 
come from most parts of India. 

3. Though representative of little beyond a class, that class is 
one that, from education and the command of the press, is more 
able to make itself heard than any other. 

4. While wholly without legitimate influence amongst the 
masses, it is employing the pernicious weapons of false and 
seditious propaganda which may sow the seeds of widespread 
disaffection. 

5. Finally, it commands attention from its specious posing as 
the spokesman of young India’s nascent aspirations, and super- 
ficially appeals to those whose sympathies are with oppressed and 
struggling nationalities yearning for political freedom. 

As, therefore, it has attracted no inconsiderable attention, it. 
may be well to consider some of its ostensible aims and objects. 
The term “ ostensible” is used advisedly, for, from what has been 
written above, it cannot but appear that its real aims are other 
than those apparent on the surface. 

One of the principal resolutions on its programme was for 
reform of the rules of admission to the Civil Service, so as to secure 
a large proportion of native members. Herein appears the self- 
interest of the Congress, who want for themselves and their friends. 
the loaves and fishes, and not the welfare of the public, which would 
distinctly suffer from the general appointment of native civil ser- 
vants. By the terms of the proclamation of 1858, and from a natural 
sense of generosity and justice, those natives cannot be excluded 
from the service who can enter by the narrow door now open to all 
classes of Her Majesty’s subjects. Nor is it necessary that such 
natives should be excluded because, being few in number and having 
stood such a severe test, and having enjoyed an English education 


‘and experience, they are more or less suited to the Service, but it 


would be far otherwise if native members were recruited in numbers 
in India. The Civil Service (whose province is to work as leaven 
in the lump) has to maintain the highest standard of disinterested 
energy, probity, and honour, such as are alien to the native cha- 
racter, though so common in England that their prevalence among 
a fortuitous concourse of young fellows, selected by merely mental 
tests, may be safely predicated. That the Service does, on the 
whole, maintain the standard expected of it, has been often 
testified by those best able to judge. Lord Mayo has recorded 
that wherever he went, whether in the burning plains, or among 
the snows of the Himalayas, or in the pestilential swamps of the 
Terai, he had always found the same class of men doing the same 
exemplary unstinting service to the State; and Lord Dufferin has 
just placed it on record that his work was ‘‘ shared and lightened 
VOL. XlIl. 14 
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by a public Civil Service that has neither its like nor its equal in 
the world.” 

Englishmen have, from their religion, climate, and tradition, 
certain qualities which are indispensable for the work in just the 
same proportion as natives, for similar reasons, are wanting in 
them. Anyone acquainted with natives knows how few are fit 
for high executive office, because, by reason of a natural spirit of 
intrigue, self-interest, religious partiality, and want of self-reliance, 
they are incapable of being trusted by all, of working for the good 
of all, and of holding the balance impartially between the con- 
flicting interests and sects of the people. 

The Civil Service is mainly employed in two divisions—the 
executive and judicial. Included in the former are the heads of 
districts, who, besides being magistrates, have the general manage- 
ment and supervision of the multifarious business of Government 
in a district. These officers represent, to the great mass of the 
people, the embodiment of Government, and many have no idea 
of it beyond the impersonation thereof in their “ magistrate and 
collector,” who exercises a patriarchal and beneficent rule over 
them. Itis this post for which natives, both for political and moral 
reasons, are wholly unsuited ; but it is just these appointments 
that they particularly crave after. They now hold the posts they 
are suited for, more or less, viz. as the collectors’ assistants, all of 
whom (except the small number of Europeans qualifying for pro- 
motion) are natives; so that it must not be supposed that natives 
have not their full share of offices in the Administration, for they 
hold, probably, 90 per cent. of these; but it is the remaining 
10 per cent. that they want, and just those which cannot be 
granted them. 

For the judicial service (whose members are simply judges of 


more or less authority) natives are more fit than for the executive. ° 


They do not impersonate the Government to the people, and have 
no direct interest or hand in their management, so that there are 
not the same political and moral reasons for keeping natives out 
of this branch of the service as out of the executive. They have 
only to administer justice with independence and probity, and 
these, it might be thought, would be readily found, but it is not 
so; and Government find themselves, so far, unable to appoint to 
the higher posts any but an infinitesimal number of natives. It is 
not their fault that they are not fit. It is the outcome of centuries 
of moral, social, and political degradation. They cannot shake 
themselves clear of religious and caste prejudices, nor of the 
incubus of family claims and interests. They have no natural 
dignity and “ standoffishness,” which is suitable to the Bench. 
You will see a judge “‘ hob-nobbing” with his menials, or a raja, 
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in his carriage, in familiar conversation with his coachman on the 
box or with the groom behind. In this the European has an 
immense advantage; for, besides his natural temperament, there 
is a glamour and prestige that attaches to a white face such as will 
at once give authority to the possessor in any assemblage of 
natives. No better illustration of this is to be found than in the 
fact that the latest-joined beardless subaltern of a native regi- 
ment is conceded without dispute the moral, as he has the legal, 
superiority over the oldest grey-beard of a native officer whose 
breast was, perchance, ablaze with medals before the boy was born! 

Again, there is scarcely such a thing as honesty for its own 
sake. Probity there may be, and is, as a policy, but rarely as a 
principle. This is a severe: thing to say, but it is true, and has 
been lately most painfully demonstrated. There have just been 
held, in two distant provinces, commissions of inquiry, in one of 
which many would-be lawyers confessed to giving large bribes to 
be passed in their examinations ; in the other, a large number of offi- 
cials have confessed to obtaining their appointments by bribery and 
corruption. Here are cases where the truth, for most exceptional 
reasons, has come to light. Is it too much to say of the rest, 
not ex uno but e pluribus disce omnes ? 

With such material, then, to work upon, and with such trans- 
cendent political and moral obligations, should not the Government 
extend, only with the utmost jealousy and caution, the already 
wide limits of the employment of natives in the Administration. 

Another proposal of the Congress is the repeal of the Arms Act, 
by which Act none can possess arms except under license. The 
operation of the Arms Act can be a grievance to none but the 
disaffected. The possession of arms can be required by those who 
are wholly in peaceful and protected circumstances only for one 
of the following reasons, viz. :— 

1. For use against the State or each other. 

2. For purposes of show. 

3. For purposes of sport. 

4. For protection from the ravages of wild beasts. 

The first of these calls for no further notice. The few requiring 
arms for purposes of show are not denied them if they are suitable 
persons. Licenses for purposes of sport are freely, and for purpose 
No. 4 universally, granted when the circumstances require it, and 
the applicants of good character. So that it is impossible to look 
upon the proposal to repeal the Act as proceeding from any but a 
treasonable spirit; and the connection between the proposal and 
the seditious pamphlets is too obvious to be overlooked. As the 
Pioneer puts it: “. . . Thus, when Mr. Hume and his friends, 
free to disseminate seditious literature, shall have worked upon 
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the masses to create a public disturbance, there shall be no check 
to the facilities for putting arms in their hands.” 

A third proposal of the Congress is to greatly enlarge the 
Imperial and Provincial Legislative Councils by the addition of 
native members appointed byelection. At present the Legislative 
Councils are mainly composed of officials of the widest experience, 
but there are also many non-official members nominated by 
Government from amongst representative Europeans and natives. 
The constitution of these assemblies is such that the most trust- 
worthy and weighty opinions are available on all the questions of 
the administration. While thus the Viceroy has at command the 
best advice obtainable, absolute executive authority rests with 
him in the ultimate resort. It is against this that the Congress 
agitation is directed. They require their representatives to be not 
only increased in numbers but to be invested with a status of 
authority. Apart from the presumption of such a proposal, it is 
manifestly absurd ; it is an attempt at introducing the thin end of 
the wedge of parliamentary institutions, and ultimately of ‘‘ Home 
Rule.” The elective principle is, for many reasons, inapplicable, 
and it is still more out of the question to curtail or imperil, for 
one moment, the absolute authority of the Viceroy. 

It has been indicated above what is Lord Dufferin’s opinion of 
this agitation for representative institutions. Regarding it, Sir 
Auckland Colvin writes: ‘It seems to me unreasonable to ask that 
a large system of representation should be introduced at the 
demand of an extremely small section of the people, or that the 
existence of a class which has been created by the Government 
should be cited as a sufficient reason for modifying, to a very 
serious degree, the methods of administration familiar, and, on the 
whole, agreeable to those vast masses of the people whose ideas of 
polity find their roots far back in centuries long gone by, and who 
are as much out of harmony with the political atmosphere breathed 
by us of English birth, or desired by their countrymen of education, 
as an elephant would be out of his element in Scotch mists or a 
banyan tree in Parliament Street.” It is also not going too far to 
affirm that a wider gulf in sympathy separates the mass of the 
people from their would-be representatives in the Congress than 
from their alien rulers. 

The representative system (exotic and unfamiliar to India), com- 
bined with local self-government, has already been extended to the 
country to the utmost limit it can bear, if not indeed beyond. 
There is scarce a small town in the country without its Municipal 
Council, and perhaps not a district without its “‘ Local Board.” 
These measures have gone either too far or, to be consistent, not 
far enough, for where the English district officer remains the chair- 
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man of these bodies the members are reduced to willing nonentities, 
echoes of his stronger will and prestige. Where he is not a mem- 
ber, the result to local affairs is often more or less disastrous. 
If, then, Local Self-Government—or, as the natives term it, 
“Local Sluff” (self)—is not a pure success, how, apart from all 
political considerations, can the principle be extended in any 
measure to Imperial affairs ? 

The next item in the Congress programme that calls for attention 
is the proposed enrolment of native Volunteers. Hitherto natives 
have been excluded from the Volunteer ranks, for the very good 
reason that the Volunteers existed for the very purpose of self- 
defence against the natives. It is true that circumstances have, 
in this respect, somewhat altered, and the threatening proximity to 
our frontier of an aggressive military power has not only given our 
Volunteers a broader raison d’étre, but justifies to some extent the 
claim that natives are equally concerned with the English in 
defending India against the invader. No doubt there is something 
in this contention ; all that can be said is, that the reasons for the 
proposal are weaker than those against it. The main end of 
Volunteers is still for defence against local disturbance, and if it 
did come to a war with Russia it would be impolitic and dangerous 
to leave unchecked in the rear an armed and not absolutely 
reliable population. If the aims of the Congress were unimpeach- 
able and its loyalty unquestioned, the good faith of this proposal 
might be granted; but as it is, one cannot dissociate the plan 
from the seditious literature and the proposed repeal of the Arms 
Act. 

Another idea is that the military service in the higher grades 
should be open to natives. For this proposal there is more to be 
said than for any of the foregoing, because, of all the millions of 
natives, none are less objectionable, none for whom Englishmen 
have so much fellow-feeling and sympathy, none so near the 
British type, as the native commissioned officers of the army. 
Splendid fellows most of them are; born soldiers, with plenty of 
dash and courage. With such men, one could do anything and go 
anywhere. They seem to be a race apart, and though taken from 
many different classes of the people (but not indeed from those 
that fill the Congress) seem transformed as native officers. The 
only thing that can be said against them is that, from national 
temperament, they are wanting in self-reliance in critical moments, 
and their men would never trust and follow them as they do a 
British officer. Apart, then, from political considerations, and 
from the fact that they have not the education for the posts, it 
seems unadvisable, at all events at present, to give them the desired 
promotion. It is a curious comment on the Congress that this 
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proposal comes from them who are mainly, if not wholly, recruited 
from unwarlike races, and can have little interest in the question 
unless it be viewed as of a piece with the general project of “‘ India 
for the Indians.” But it is short sighted of them to cherish such 
a project, for if it were carried to its logical conclusion these Con- 
gress men would be the first to disappear from the scene, and 
would be swept away utterly by the robuster elements of society. 
This frothy crew of self-styled patriots would speedily vanish when 
that strong Government had been uprooted to whose presence, 
power, and favour alone they owe their position and the possibility 
of their Congress. 

The next item we come to, of the Congress’s programme, is on 
the subject of excise. They urge that the present system permits, 
if it does not encourage, a serious increase in the consumption of 
intoxicants, and they advocate the adoption of such an improved 
system as shall tend to discourage insobriety. Though it has been 
frequently demonstrated that the present system of excise, by 
regulating, controlling, and heavily taxing the manufacture of 
native liquor, must tend rather to discourage the consumption 
than the reverse, and though it has been shown that the increase 
in revenue is due to the more careful working of the law, and 
the substitution of increased licit, in place of illicit consumption, 
still it must be conceded that the question is a legitimate one for 
public discussion, and if native Congresses confined themselves to 
such questions, they would do something to justify their existence. 
But what is intolerable in this connection is a crusade against the 
law such as that just waged on the spot by Mr. Caine, M.P. This 
gentleman has been stumping the country, during the last few 
months, addressing crowds of natives on the iniquity of the excise 
law. Here is a reported specimen of his style of address. ‘“. 

He quoted a passage from Mr. Westland’s speech in whish he 
looked hopefully to a considerable increase in the excise revenue. 

. This, the speaker remarked, would be noted by every civil 
servant, who were all connected with the collection of revenue, 
and biassed in their administration (!) . . . His personal observa- 
tion was that drunkenness was on the increase. In England the 
leaders of the people attempt to put down inebriety, but in India 
the authorities tried to stimulate it (!) The excise system of India 
is the worst and rottenest of the kind in the civilized world, and 
if things went on as this, India would be as drunken a country as 
England (!) He exhorted his hearers to insist on the three require- 
ments of uniformity, moral consideration substituted for financial 
consideration, and local option. Mr. Caine sat down, amid 
thundering applause.” 

Was ever more mischief and nonsense compressed into so small 
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a compass? First there is the unmerited slur on the Civil Service. 
Then there is the ridiculous personal experience. Mr. Caine, in a 
few months’ visit to India, has noted an increase in drunkenness! 
The writer of this article, with much experience of natives, 
during fifteen years’ residence amongst them, has perhaps not 
seen as many drunken men as the years he has spent in India. 
Again, there is the libel that the authorities stimulate drunkenness, 
a piece of abuse which the class of his hearers would love to listen 
to. Then comes the degrading spectacle of his holding up his own 
country to the natives as a model of drunkenness. Finally, his 
peroration contains the flattering suggestion that his audience 
were in a position to insist—to coerce the Government. No wonder 
that, after all this, ‘‘ he sat down, amid thundering applause.” 

But what a deplorable spectacle the whole thing presents. 
Nothing could be more pernicious for the country than such pro- 
ceedings. Native agitators are bad enough, but they are as 
nothing compared to this. Here is a Member of Parliament 
(whom the natives cannot dissociate from his official capacity) 
bringing the Government and Englishmen into contempt with 
the natives, and inflaming their ready minds with revolutionary 
ideas. The foundation of the peaceful occupation of the country 
is mainly to be found in the fact that, to the great mass of the 
people, the Government is all that is wise and good and bene- 
ficent, and every Englishman an impersonation of that Govern- 
ment, a being to be reverenced and addressed as “‘ great king” 
and ‘‘ cherisher of the poor,” as a matter of course. This pleasing 
glamour and beneficial illusion is fading fast enough before the 
tide of needy Europeans, and the march of time, without English- 
men themselves hastening to dispel it. But Government appears 
powerless to deal with such cases as these, and must sit silently 
by seeing the mischief done and helpless to prevent it. Its officers 
must try to efface, by devoted efforts in the sickening heats of 
summer, the mischief effected by irresponsible visitors of the 
pleasant winter season. Oh, for a touch of Russia’s sterner hand 
to deal with mischief-mongers such as these ! 

Having thus considered some of the visionary grievances of 
the Congress, let us now touch upon some of the real evils and 
difficulties of our Indian polity. Prominent among these is the 
native press. With ill-merited liberality, Lord Lytton’s ‘‘ Gagging 
Act” has been long repealed, and the result is that the license of 
the native press is now unbridled. It is difficult for an English- 
man, whose ideas on the subject are derived only from the 
dignified position and beneficial influence of the European press, 
to conceive of what a great preponderance of the native press is 
like. The style of thing is often this :—Some sharp young fellow, 
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fresh from school or college, despising the humbler calling of his 
forefathers, or some person with more questionable antecedents, 
starts a press and newspaper. He has two means, and two only, 
of getting a living out of it. One is to give a relish to his paper, 
and push its sale by sensational, scurrilous, and groundless libels 
and seditious attacks upon the Government and its officers; 
the other method is to levy blackmail from respectable persons 
on pain of dishonour in its pages if payment is withheld. This 
is the stock-in-trade of the average editor. Is it not the ne 
plus ultra of literary degradation? The Government officials 
are not allowed to take notice of the libels, and private persons 
fear the publicity of the courts, and so the foul, polluted stream 
flows on, poisoning the minds of the ignorant, and sowing the 
seeds of disaffection far and wide. And all this‘is permitted 
because we are so bound with the spell of free: traditions, so 
fanatical for liberty, that we cannot bring ourselves to curtail 
the freedom of institutions even where the necessity is obvious 
and liberty has everywhere degenerated into license. In England, 
where a small minority is seditious or offensive, one can afford 
to disregard it and let it have its way, being lost in the over- 
whelming preponderance of sense and respectability, but in India, 
where the proportions are reversed, and the people ignorant, 
credulous, and easily inflamed, it seems a mistake to leave 
unchecked the license of a degraded press. 

Another growing evil is the indebtedness of the peasantry, many 
of whom are hopelessly in the toils of usurers. The question 
frequently engages the attention of Government, but so far, 
no effectual remedy has been devised. Of course the people 
are themselves mainly to blame, for it is their utter extrava- 
gance and improvidence that has brought them to this pass, but 
the Government has not been without a hand in the result, 
though unintentionally. It is the pax Britannica, and the best 
intentioned measures of’ Government that have made this result 
possible. In the disturbed days before British rule, the money- 
lender was unprotected, and dared not drive his hard bargains, nor 
could he enforce them if made; moreover, as the land was 
practically, as well as theoretically, the property of the State, the 
cultivators had no such interest therein as they could pledge for 
loans. Now Government has given them the status of proprietors, 
and has assured to the money-lender the protection of the courts ; 
so that, on the one hand, the cultivators’ power of borrowing, and 
on the other hand the bankers’ desire to lend, have been greatly 
expanded. These opportunities have not been neglected, and the 
result is simply disastrous. The strict, though low, demand of 
Government of its cash assessment on every acre of land in place 
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of the fluctuating, though heavy, demand in kind, of native rule, 
may have some slight effect in producing the general result; but 
undoubtedly this cause is infinitesimal compared with others, 
for while Government takes the most scrupulous care not to 
demand a halfpenny too much, the improvident cultivator thinks 
little of borrowing for the purpose of a marriage five or ten times 
the amount of the whole annual revenue due from him. 

The result of all this is that a splendid peasantry, the main- 
stay of the country, is becoming pauperized, and their ancestral 
lands are passing into the hands of alien usurers. This is a 
danger of an urgent nature, and some remedy must be devised. 
If the power of alienation cannot even now be taken away, the 
only hope for the future seems to be that education, enlighten- 
ment, and public feeling against extravagance may gradually work 
@ cure. . 

Yet another sore in the body politic is one connected with 
the administration of justice; and here the trouble is of two 
kinds. The first is, that owing to scrupulousness on the part 
of the Legislature, the right of appeal has grown to excessive 
proportions. To the average native there is no greater delight 
than a lawsuit. He will gladly spend his last penny for the glory 
of fighting out a case to the bitter end. No matter that it is a 
paltry affair, and that the costs exceed tenfold the value of the 
subject matter of the suit. It isa point of honour to carry to the 
highest court which the law permits a suit however weak its 
merits or small its value. It will, therefore, be readily understood 
how gladly do litigants, to their ruin, avail themselves of the 
wide provisions of the law. Suits of smallest value may, in 
certain cases, be appealed to the highest courts in the country, 
and may have to wait long for a hearing, but the eager litigant, 
undeterred and undismayed, awaits his turn with patient hope and 
happy expectation. He is the proud possessor of a pending suit, 
and rests content though ruin may be the price. The only way to 
remedy this evil is to greatly curtail the power of appeal. For 
the rest it is too much to expect the reform and simplification of 
the complex fabric of Indian law, which, aiming at perfection, has 
overshot the mark of fitness, and provides a mine of wealth to the 
horde of native lawyers who foster litigation and prey upon the 
people. 

The other serious blot is the rotten state of native evidence. 
Scarce a case comes into court wherein perjury is not committed ; 
when amateur liars are not available, professionals are to be had 
outside the court at 2d. a head! Under such circumstances 
the difficulties of administering justice may be conceived. The 
reason of all this is, partly, that the people have no regard for 
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truth in court or out, and partly that perjury rarely meets it due. 
Prosecutions for perjury are rare because the procedure in such 
cases is very cumbersome, and also because it is maintained that 
if the courts took up these cases they would have time for nothing 
else! But the answer to this seems to be that if perjury were 
punished as the law directs it would mostly cease, and suits 
would be greatly reduced in number and length, and so there would 
be time for everything, especially if the procedure were sim- 
plified. As things now stand, it is a blot on the administration 
that unbridled perjury should thus pervade the land and mock the 
courts. 

Another evil we would note is one of which the importance lies 
not so much in the thing itself as in the indication it affords of 
deeper-seated troubles. This is the decline of official etiquette. 
The Oriental way of showing respect is to remove the shoes when 
going into a house or before a superior. They have no other 
accepted way of showing it, for to remove the head-gear is the 
greatest insult. It is in this apparently trifling, but really sig- 
nificant, point that laxity has set in. The thin end of the wedge 
was introduced by Lord Lawrence, who ruled that natives should 
not be required to remove their shoes when they were of English 
design. Here arises a dilemma. Who is to nicely gauge the 
pattern of a shoe? Hence we find that in stately durbars, where 
precedence and ceremony are closely studied, courtiers may be seen 
shuffling up in native slippers to the august presence. What 
chance, then, is there for lesser lights—for magistrates and judges 
—to escape the studied disrespect of ill-conditioned people. Every 
fledgling pleader wears patent leather high-lows and marches into 
court without any such outward mark of respect as is elsewhere 
universal. The whole thing is of a piece with the radical levelling 
up of the age, but it is specially to be deplored in a country like 
India, where form and ceremony, pomp and circumstance, have, 
more than elsewhere, a real significance, and where democratic 
ways are unspeakably out of place. 

Let us conclude this list of troubles with a brief mention of the 
debased rupee. The worth of this degraded coin, which in intrinsic 
value is two shillings, is now about 1s. 4d. This fall in exchange 
value, while not seriously affecting many Indian interests, is fatal 
to the financial stability of the Indian Government with its enor- 
mous home liabilities in sterling money and its inelastic revenue. 
Year by year the evil increases, and the exchequer is brought 
into greater straits. But the chief sufferers are the great majority 
of European officials, to whom the fall in exchange means ruin. 
Their leave allowances are docked one-third ; for home remittances 
for their families, they pay half as much again as in previous times, 
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and their hard earned pension at the last is reduced by 33 per 
cent! This grievance is so acute and pressing that a remedy 
must surely be someday applied by a magnanimous Government 
whose only excuse for delay is their own embarrassments. 

The grievous social evils of India are too well known to call for 
notice in detail; the cruel fetters of caste, the degradation of 
women, infant marriage, and many others, are more or less 
familiar to English ears. Let the Congress devote themselves to 
these and they will gain a hearing. Let them remove their bar- 
barisms, and cleanse their social laws before they presume to 
agitate for political reforms. 

Having thus glanced at the darker side of things, let us now 
enumerate some of the countless and transcendent benefits of 
English rule. The inestimable blessings of peace are secured to 
the country ; justice is dealt impartially to all; security of person 
and property is assured; religious toleration everywhere prevails ; 
the country is covered with a network of railways and telegraphs, 
roads and bridges; commerce flourishes; for the sick there are 
everywhere free dispensaries, for the young there are schools, and 
for the afflicted women of India a new life has been opened by the 
noble “‘ Dufferin Fund”’; and, lastly, India has the priceless boon 
of being ruled, not by this party or by that, but by a dispassionate 
autocracy, whose high endeavours are directed always to the 
advancement of the public good alone. With such materials has 
been built up the grandest political fabric in the world—one whose 
splendid success in practice should protect it from the reckless 
experiments of theorists. 

One word more in conclusion. England has a mission to India, 
a sacred trust to educate, civilize, and upraise her in the scale of 
nations, and this can alone be effected by the devoted efforts, high 
example, and sturdy rule of Englishmen; and it is because they 
do, in the main, fulfil this high behest, that the great mass of the 
natives confide and trust in them implicity. Hence we see the 
familiar but wonderful spectacle of one English magistrate ruling 
alone a million natives, with none of his countrymen within many 
miles of him, and moving about among his people unprotected, and 
with utter confidence, as a shepherd among his sheep. Hence, 
also, we see an alien and conquered nation of two hundred millions 
of people held in silken bonds by fifty thousand British troops. 
Shall this sublime despotism be sacrificed to the crude ambitions 
and seditious blustering of a few self-elected demagogues ? 
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Sir Henry Taytor, in a lately-published letter, says: “I entirely 
go along with you in your protest against the inordinate activities 
of the present time.” 

Far from abating, these activities are daily increasing. Guilds, 
societies, associations are nearly as much to the fore as the 
schemes for making a fortune which encumber our breakfast- 
tables. A new word has even taken root in England, which exer- 
cises serious influence among us: “culture” spelt with a K. 

It does not only mean “ good manners,” for, in its origin, that 
implies kindness, forbearance, preferring the interests of others to 
our own, and a fair acquaintance with the social habits of the 
station in life to which the individual belongs, so that a private 
soldier, a labourer, a groom, may be well-mannered, according to 
his rank in society. But culture means more than this. It 
means the drawing out of the intellectual faculties without regard 
to the bodily capacity. The programme of Toynbee Hall, the seat 
of aggressive culture, is a good illustration. ‘‘The idea is that 
the poor should see something of the life of the cultured and 
wealthy classes, of the rest and refinement, and art and ornamen- 
tation, of good homes. Besides out-of-door amusement, there are 
philosophical, antiquarian, and natural history lectures, Shake- 
speare clubs, educational reform league, and debating societies.” . 
The ideal terrors which the apostles of culture bring before us 
are, primarily, ‘‘ Ugliness and Dulness.” 

It will be admitted that a large proportion of the millions in 
Great Britain must work with their hands, assisted indirectly by 
their brains, their experience in their work, and their powers of 
observation ; and attainments beyond these are a doubtful good. 
Take the case of a respectable agricultural labourer. He rises at 
six, or earlier in the long days; he helps himself to some sort of 
breakfast, leaving his family asleep. At noon he dines on the food 
which he has brought in a basket, eating it in a ditch, or under 
the shelter of a tipped-up cart, with, if attainable, a mug of beer 
from a beer-shop. He returns home at six, or at dusk. If his 
wife be a good manager she has prepared something hot for him, 
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if only a cup of tea, which he takes after freeing himself from his 
high-lows and going through the process which he calls “‘ cleaning 
himself” ; after which he can make acquaintance with his children, 
whose day, far more eventful than his own, has been spent in 
school routine, and the companionship of ‘‘ children playing in the 
street.” They relate how that spiteful pupil teacher sent Lizzy 
down in her class when she had not ought to; how Jem had got 
a rap on the knuckles for four blots, when teacher did not notice 
that the next boy had five. Then come the records of victories: 
the unprecedented success of Tommy at hop-scotch and the sur- 
prising luck of Jack in the gambling game of marbles, in which he 
had won four alleys and two taws. Father’s place for the evening 
would seem to be in the elbow-chair, with his feet spread out to 
the fire, and the “‘ littlest ’’ child on his knee, with the alternation 
of a clay pipe. 

But on this household swoops down one of the apostles of 
‘** Sweetness and Light,” informing the inmates that they are dull, 
that there is so little light in their lives, and suggesting to them to 
go out in the mud and the darkness to the school-room, where 
ladies have prepared amusements for three evenings a week. 

As the poor will be always with us, and as to the present 
generation of children will fall the lot of factory or agricultural 
workers, it might seem undesirable to do anything to make their 
future unpalatable to them, but that is not the present idea. 
Concerts, picture-shows, choir-practice, readings, recitations, 
dramatic performances are duly arranged for. Is it invidious to 
ask if there is not an arriére pensée of amusement to the per- 
formers ? 

One advantage the poor have over the rich is the appreciation of 
rest pure and simple, Sunday having a special character and 
existence. Persons who have to create employment for them- 
selves, instead of having it imposed on them, rarely find quite 
enough of it. It is possible that the young ladies from the Hall 
and the Castle, and the girls from the Vicarage, find the evening’s 
amusement rather invigorating. To them are joined, ex officio, 
the vicar, the curates, the schoolmaster. For other reasons the 
carpenter with the bass voice, the butcher’s son, the baker’s man, 
enjoy standing on the platform with the ladies whose fathers 
and brothers are conspicuous by their absence. 

This system is bearing fruit; the young people are leaving their 
villages to flock to the cities, to herd together in single rooms, to 
struggle fiercely for work, the chief inducement being the 
pleasures to be had in London. Not only the benevolent, the 
wise, the good are working to provide these pleasures, but they 
find themselves associated with others who, whatever may be 
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their kindly feelings, have been unfavourably before the public on 
important grounds. 

In the country, efforts are been made to neutralize the attraction 
of the cities. In a village in the Midlands, probably a typical one, 
there are weekly, during the winter, three mothers’ meetings, three 
classes for men, an entertainment for the temperance society, a 
monthly meeting on a larger scale, a musical evening, where a girl 
brought up by the parish, but now in improved circumstances, 
stands up before a hundred spectators and recites “‘ The Pied 
Piper.” There are also theatrical entertainments, a quadrille club, 
and concerts of various sorts. 

Old people shake their heads and say who, in the future, is to 
till the fields? Shepherding is monotonous, bird-keeping weari- 
some, spreading soot and manure is not attractive; ploughing, 
though proverbially slow, has its advantages, as there is some room 
for skill in driving a straight furrow. 

At the present time the fathers and mothers may turn a deaf 
ear to these attractions, but it will be otherwise with the rising 
generation ; nor can we expect that those in whom we have awakened 
even a gleam of culture will be satisfied with the monotonous life 
of a farm labourer in the future, and the girls will shrink from 
field, or factory, or household work. 

Singing would seem to be a quiet home amusement, as in Ger- 
many, where the boys and girls sing together in each others’ houses. 
In England any singing, except in church, suggests very festal 


* ginging in the public-house; but now the study of the science of 


music has become so common in the lower middle class, assisted 
by the encouragement of the educational authorities, that singing 
has become really excellent, to the discouragement of the lowest 
class, who do not like to exhibit themselves at a disadvantage. 
The stride made in church music has been the cause of the disuse 
of music in the homes. The choir has become as important an 
element in the church as the curate, and so exclusive is it that the 
members of the choir are, or think they are, unable to take 
part in ordinary secular music. 

Archdeacon Farrar says, ‘‘ the rural life of England is 
coming rapidly to an end. The young men will not stay in 
the country villages. The number of town-dwellers to country- 
dwellers is more than two to one.” Another writer says, 
‘‘ While our poor are as poor as at present, the children must work 
as soon as they can. My idea is that they ought to do so; that 
it does them more good, proudly to bring home to their weary 
mothers on a Saturday their shilling or eighteenpence, than to get 
into fractions or physical geography. Boys whose future work 
must be unintellectual are not always happier for having been kept 
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at school till they have acquired a real taste for learning. I have 
known some taken from school at thirteen or fourteen who were 
perfectly miserable in the dull drudgery to which they had to 
turn.” 

Lately an East-end clergyman, being on a visit in Berkshire, 
found in the village one of his former parishioners, who appeared 
to be in an exceptionally favourable position, having a good house, 
a garden, constant work. But the man himself said it was very 
dull; he and his family wished themselves back in Ratcliffe 
Highway. 

In a parish in Hertfordshire, the lady at the vicarage gathered 
the young men of the village into her class, received them once a 
week to a musical entertainment at her own house, accompanied 
them once a year on an excursion, and did not rest till she had 
settled them in more lively employment than farm labour. Some 
became footmen, some hairdressers, and grooms; and the farmers 
said all the young men were gone, the old people and children alone 
being left to do the work of the farms. 

Now there seems a turn in the pressure of elementary education. 
Already there are cases of brain disturbance in delicate and under- 
fed children. Already we are told to look at Germany, where more 
than one-third of the children become short-sighted, and either 
wear spectacles or struggle under the really serious inconvenience 
of impaired sight. 

In the brief period of school life, why should any further advances 
be projected, putting aside technical education, which in certain 
centres is to be desired, provided that reading, writing, and 
arithmetic are so thoroughly ground into the children that they 
can never be lost? With reading is given the key to knowledge, to 
the five per cent. who have talent to raise them to a higher sphere. 

It is needless to go into the question so far as it applies to 
the supply of female servants. Statistics bear out the experience 
of employers that the supply has in no way corresponded with the 
increase of population. 

Domestic service ought to be for girls an apprenticeship, where, 
if they leave it for marriage, they will have acquired an appreciable 
acquaintance with household duties and the care of children. 

There is yet another phase of amateur philanthropy which 
consists in pitting women against men in the scramble for 
remunerative employment. 

Has it ever occurred to these benevolent ladies (for it is almost 
entirely by women that this crusade is carried on), striving so 
eagerly to qualify women to take the places now held by men in 
law, medicine, journalism, trade, and Government offices, that 
there are no additional vacancies in these posts, and the women 
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who obtain them only succeed in ousting the men who would 
naturally have filled them. In the majority of cases, each man 
maintains one female, many men maintain three or four; so that 
it may happen that a single woman may take the bread out of the 
mouths of several of her own sex. 

When the process has sufficiently advanced another body of ama- 
teur philanthropists comes to the front, to counteract the mischief 
their energetic sisters have wrought. Now appears a large increase of 
creches and other like institutions, where mothers, whose husbands 
are living in enforced idleness, may commit even their three weeks’ 
old babies to another set of amateurs for twelve hours daily, with 
what results to health of mother and babies we need not say. 

The much despised cross-stitch, Poonah painting, and embroidery 
of our mothers were less hurtful than the headlong energy of our 
daughters, who, guiltless of the most rudimentary knowledge of 
political economy, organize schemes of social regeneration which 
by dint of pushing, patronage, and self-denial they contrive to 
bring to bear on the social problem. Itis much easier to mar than 
mend the delicate machinery of our social organization. The 
immense difference which marriage makes in the lives of men and 
women is hardly enough realized. A man who dedicates himself to 
his life-long occupation and a happy marriage, is saved from many 
temptations, and cheered and steadied under difficulties, for has he 
not given hostages to fortune ? 

That is a very rare girl who, at fifteen or sixteen, when business 
or professional training usually begins, has decided once for all 
that she will never marry; for the very qualities, intelligence, health, 
temper, perseverance, which would equally fit her for matrimony, 
are essentially required for success in life. The cripple, the invalid, 
the feeble in mind or body, are hopelessly handicapped in the race. 
The first few years of active life are spent in acquiring the know- 
ledge requisite for it, and are scantily remunerated; so if the 
professional career comes to an abrupt termination by marriage, 
the previous exertion is lost. 

The chief object of many of these charitable associations is that 
there should be sufficient opportunities for self-denial in the 
workers. If onlyit can be shown that women of their own accord are 
surrendering their lives to work for their fellow creatures, and that 
they subject themselves to daily annoyance thereby, it is hastily 
taken for granted that the object is a good one, and the greatest 
efforts are put forth to assist them with money and patronage. 

The case of the Kilburn Sisters is a glaring one. These ladies 
are self-sacrificing to the last degree; they lead ascetic lives, and 
give themselves body and soul to the work they have inaugurated. 
The work among dock labourers is what is here referred to; for their 
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orphanage stands on a different basis. The dock labourers are the 
lowest of English labourers; brute force, the power to carry heavy 
loads, being the only qualification. No mental qualification is 
required, nor any intelligence beyond that of a well-trained animal. 
The demand for their labour is very uncertain, depending on the 
arrival of ships to be unloaded; the pay is bad, or rather the fierce 
competition makes it so; for though the wage per hour is at the 
usual rate, yet, owing to the press of applicants, the work is doled 
out two or three days a week per man, so that the amount 
received, which would be reasonable pay for one man, becomes 
semi-starvation for the number among whom itis shared. The 
Kilburn Sisters, to whom the familiar axiom of the “ impolicy of 
making up wages” seems quite unknown, undertake by personal 
sacrifice, standing with their trucks, with the strange titles of Don 
and Donna, on Tower Hill on a winter morning, by most skilfully- 
planned economy, and the help of their supporters, to increase 
the numbers of the dock labourers by enabling them to exist on 
half pay. 

Ought not the purpose to be to draft men out of this casual 
employment, rather than to enable them to exist in it by eking 
out their means of subsistence by charitable doles? 

Some time ago, it was stated that some hundreds of married 
women were earning moderate pay in a Government clothing. 
factory near the Thames, in the south-west of London. Some 
amateur philanthropists discovered this, and set up a similar work- 
shop in which to employ their protégées. As the ladies had the 
command of large charitable funds, they were able to dc work 
at lower prices than the factory workers originally employed. 
When this scheme had been duly developed, the Government, 
looking out for economy, gave the contracts to the new firm, and 
the eight hundred independent workers were turned adrift. 


F. M. Foster. 
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I. 


Tue First Special Correspondent sprang not full-armed from 
the head of Jove, as the confidence of his prognostications, the 
intimacy of his relations with crowned heads, and our own con- 
viction that it is very kind of him to permit the wearing of either 
heads or crowns, might lead us to suppose. Before the Great 
Revolution, he was—nay, was he not among the very shadows it 
cast before it ?—and his name was Melchior Grimm. 

This name had almost vanished from the minds of men, until - 
the comparatively recent publication of sixteen volumes of the 
Correspondance Littéraire,* followed by divers memoirs and bio- 
graphies, the letters of Madame d’Epinay, collected by MM. Perey 
and Maugras, and last, but perhaps not least, M. d’Haussonville’st 
curt and somewhat grudging reference to that fascinating woman 
had re-awakened general interest in the brilliant adventurer who 
was, to her and hers, so faithful a friend. The sympathy with 
which Grimm inspired his contemporaries may have been partly 
due to what is now called personal magnetism. Yet surely it 
would not have decreased and died out so rapidly after his death 
but for certain passages in Rousseau’s Confessions—confessions in 
which the writer’s morbid love of notoriety magnified his own vile- 
ness, and in which his no less insane ingratitude smirched every 
name borne by friend or benefactor. Sainte-Beuvet paid a tribute 
to Grimm’s “fine intellect, delicate, decided, impartial,” to his 
excellent criticism of ‘‘ multitudinous subjects . . . venant toujours 
le premier dans ses jugements. . . . & merit not to be overlooked ; 
for nothing is easier to judge than an author when his reputation 
is made.” ‘“ Yet,” he added, “justice is never done to Grimm, 
his name is seldom uttered without some disparaging qualification. 
I, too, have been thus prejudiced, and when I questioned myself 
as to the cause, I found that it was based solely on the Confessions 
of Rousseau. But Rousseau, whenever his self-esteem or his 
morbid vanity are at stake, has never refrained from lying; and I 
have come to the conclusion that he has been a liar with regard 

to Grimm.” 


* Edited by M. Maurice Tourneux, 1877-1882. 
+ Le Salon de Madame Necker, par le Comte d’Haussonville. 
t Causeries du Lundi, 18538. 
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The Correspondance Littéraire, a fortnightly manuscript journal 
addressed to the Kings of Prussia and Poland, to the Queen of 
Sweden, Catherine of Russia, the Duchesses Caroline of Hesse 
Darmstadt and Louise of Saxe-Gotha (according to Meister, 
Grimm’s secretary and successor, to fifteen personages in all 
between the Arno and the Neva), is the monument by which 
Grimm has obtained his lasting footing in French literature, and 
justified the title we give him in this paper. Yet at the very 
outset of his career, two of his pamphlets, the Lettre sur Omphale 
and Le petit prophete de Bamischbroda, had attracted sufficient 
attention to account for Voltaire’s celebrated query: De quoi 
s’avise ce bohémien* d’avoir plus desprit que nous autres? How 
came this son of a Lutheran pastor to be writing and publishing 
French within the walls of Paris, as glibly and imperturbably as 
the ‘‘ General ”’ Ki-tong himself? 

Frederick Melchior Grimm, second of five sons of the ecclesias- 
tical superintendent of the Lutheran churches of the Palatinate, 
was born in Ratisbon in 1728. In 17485, at the time of the election 
of the Emperor Francis I., he left the University of Leipzig to 
enter the household of Count Scheemberg (ambassador of Saxony 
to the Diet of Frankfort), as Hofmeister to his second son. His 
elder son, Gotlob, who afterwards became a lieutenant-general in 
the French service, and whom the Revolution alone could separate 
from his adopted country, was Grimm’s beloved school and college 
companion. ‘‘ Mon ami depuis Vage de onze ans,” wrote Grimm 
of Count Gotlob Schemberg to the Empress Catherine, in 1790. 
This friend of fifty years’ standing averred that so well did 
‘* Plutarch console him in exile that, thanks to him, he was nearly 
as happy as if he were dead.” Yet, despite a stoicism that 
appears to have originated with the old soldier’s reverses, his 
letters to Grimm bore better witness to his friendship than to his 
stoicism. ‘‘ Veuillez,’ wrote one old man to the other, “‘ écrire de 
temps en temps quelque lignes a votre ami le plus ancien, le plus fidéle 
et le plus tendre.” 

Gotlob’s younger brother (Melchior Grimm’s pupil, who, following 
at home in his father’s footsteps, eventually inherited his honours 
and charges), visited Paris in 1748, accompanied by his Hofmeister. 
After a short sojourn, young Schomberg returned to Germany, 
leaving Grimm provisionally established in the household of the 
Hereditary Prince of Saxe-Gotha, who was then completing his 
studies in the French capital. This position he soon exchanged 
for the post of secretary to the lavish and dissipated nephew of 
Maurice de Saxe, Count Friesen, the famous or rather infamous 


* The title of the second pamphlet led Voltaire to believe that Grimm was of 
Bohemian origin. 
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Lovelace of his short day, generally referred to in its annuals as 
the Comte de Frise. 

M. Edmond Schérer, in his valuable monograph on Grimm,* 
expresses his regret that his hero should have accepted the hospi- 
tality and patronage of Friesen, of whom even Besenval, the 
latter’s friend, chronicler and boon companion, could not draw a 
flattering portrait. Grimm was sincerely attached to Friesen, yet 
a certain native dignity, an honest pride that never left him, even 
after he had become so proverbial a courtier, soon induced him to 
seek an honourable independence. Two years later we find Grimm 
writing as follows to Gottsched,t his old master, his quondam 
literary idol :— 

Les gens de lettres de ce pays-ci aiment mieux n’étre rien que @étre 
attachés a quelqw’un. J'ai suivi leur exemple ; je me suis fait un 
petit revenu d’une occupation littéraire, et quoique je nat plus Vhonneur 
Wétre attaché a M. le Comte de Frise, j'ai pourtant celui de demeurer 
chez lu.” 

The fact of Grimm’s writing in French instead of German to 
Gottsched, professor of poetry and literature at Leipzig, is signi- 
ficant of more than one trait of this interesting character. A 
letter written by Grimm to Gottsched at the age of eighteen, 
amusing in its juvenile ardour, shows the influence exercised by 
the German classicist (that marvel of literary anachronism) on 
the youth of his time : 


I hold him for vile and foolish [wrote the adolescent who was to become the most 
enlightened and pungent of critics] who does not acknowledge that to you alone 
Germany owes the development of her language, her poetry, and her eloquence, 
and I hope to live long enough to see Germany outstrip the foreigner in these branches 
of literature. And it is to the great Gottsched that we shall owe it, for it is thanks 
to his glorious effort that good taste will be re-established in our country. It is he 
who has spurred his countrymen to noble imitation of the Greeks and Romans and the 
modern French.t But it is already impossible for me to consider Germany less 
advanced than other states. . . . France is very advanced; yet for a Boileau, a Rollin, 
a Fontenelle, a Voltaire, in a word, for all the shining lights of that country, can we 
not show a Gottsched? What England admires in her Newton, her Addison, her 
Steele, do we not possess in our immortal Gottsched? In him alone we hold united 
that which in other countries exists but divided .. . 


French was the language in which Grimm had determined to 
make his mark. At twenty-seven Gottsched was no longer his ideal 


* Melchior Grimm, Vhomme de lettres, le factotum, le diplomate, par Edmond Schérer, 
Calmann Levy, 1887. 

¢ Gottsched und seine Zeit. Danzel, Leipzig, 1855. 

t Gottsched compiled Die deutsche Schaubiihne nach den Regeln und Mustern der Alten 
eingerichtet. One of its volumes contains Grimm’s grotesque tragedy Banise, written 
in the ‘* high seriousness” of his twentieth year. Many years later the Abbé Galiani 
was in the habit of reproaching his friend for his passion for the ‘‘ monstrous German 
beauties ” of the national romanticism. 
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of a man of letters, but he was his friend, and there is no single 
instance of his having willingly turned away from or forgotten one. 
The “literary occupation” mentioned as his first independent 
source of income, consisted in his two letters to the Mercure 
on German genius, and the pamphlets on music and the drama 
that embodied the theories current among the habitués of the 
Coin de la Reine; that corner of the Bouffons immediately under 
the Queen’s box, where Grimm, Diderot, Rousseau, d’Alembert, 
Holbach, and other dilettanti and budding philosophers met 
to call a cat a cat, dire le bien et le mal, le mot et la chédse... 
‘“‘and there was heard the word that makes bad poets desolate, 
and the thing that makes the bad musician to tremble. . . . And 
there no one is weary, because no one doth listen . . . for it is 
better to talk than to hear that which is called singing .. .”* It 
was at this time that the Abbé Raynal, Grimm’s confidant in his 
early unrequited love affairs, one inspired by an anonymous, and 
perhaps apocryphal German princess (for no young man of fashion 
who respected himself, according to the mode 1750, was worthy 
to exist without passing through the furnace of an unhappy 
passion), and the other by Mdlle. Fel, a diva who piqued herself 
on constancy to another admirer—it was this Abbé Raynal who 
handed over to Grimm the special correspondence he had already 
inaugurated with one or two petty German courts. This was the 
cradle of Grimm’s fame and power, the beginning of his great 
achievement, the stage on which he stands revealed as the 
pioneer of modern criticism. 

Meanwhile the journal prospered, and the royal subscribers paid 
various sums, from the forty ducats per annum of the King of 
Poland to the three hundred and sixty roubles of the Empress of 
Russia. Private persons might not subscribe to it even when they 
were willing to pay as much as twelve hundred franes per annum. 
Twenty years later, when stress of diplomatic work obliged Grimm 
to hand over his bureau (with the famous straw chair that was his 
editorial throne) to his secretary, Meister, there were many copies 
circulated in France to private individuals at a fixed annual tariff 
of three hundred francs. 

Within two or three years of his arrival in Paris, the editor of 
this important publication was persona grata in the most brilliant 
society of the capital. He already justified the description of him 
written by Voltaire, to Darget, twenty years later : 

A man as wise as he is learned, of an honesty that is universally recognized, and 


who is welcome everywhere. No one in Paris is more conversant with literature, 
from the infolios of the Benedictines to the pamphlets of the Comte de Caylus. He is 


* Le petit Prophéte de Bemishbroda is written in a conventionally humorous style 
known as the pastiche biblique. 
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capable of giving an exact account of everything, and you will often find his extracts 
better than the books he discusses. 


Il. 


The Hotel d’Epinay was the centre of a very refined and cultured 
company in the year 1750, at the time when Rousseau, who had 
been presented to Madame d’Epinay by Francueil, in his turn 
presented Grimm. The splendours of the Hotel d’Epinay, of La 
Chevrette, the d’Epinay country-house, of the d’Epinay concerts, 
suppers, and comédies are so well described in the Jeunesse de 
Madame d’Epinay,* and the Memoirs edited by Paul Boiteau,+ and 
in the Prodigalités d’un fermier-général, that they need not detain 
us here. But there is an irresistible attraction even in the 
entourage of the fascinating Louise. Not even her incorrigible 
husband, the fermier-général whose prodigality is historic, who 
made verses and debts with equal facility, who never said an ill-bred 
thing, nor did an honest one, who broke the heart that was 
mended by his friend Francueil, not even this handsome debonnair 
scamp could be wholly hateful. Her children, Louis d’Epinay, 
who to the good heart of his mother and the dangerous proclivities 
of his father united the brilliant wit and culture of both, 
Pauline, the devoted daughter, afterwards Vicomtesse de Belsunce, 
and mother of Emilie, her cousin, the little Présidente de Maupeon, 
her brother-in-law de Jully, her sisters-in-laws, Mesdames de Jully 
and d’Houdeldét, and the men of her circle, Saint-Lambert, De Ver- 
gennes, the Marquis de Croismare, Francueil,t are almost equally 
delightful. | 

Pen-and-ink portraits were as fashionable then as they are now, 
although they were not so often printed. Poets, philosophers, 
fine ladies—when the latter could spell, which did not happen 
every day—delighted in creating them. Madame d’Epinay shall 
describe herself :— 


I am not pretty, yet I am not ugly; I am little, slight, very well made; I have an 
air of youth without freshness, my appearance is distinguished, animated, and interesting. 
My imagination is very calm, my intellect slow, exact, contemplative but lacking in 
coherence. My heart is full of ardour, courage, nobility, and an excessive timidity ; 
Tam truthful without being frank ; I have sufficient tact to gain my ends, but none in 
penetrating the designs of other people. From my birth I have been tender and 
sensitive, constant and the reverse of coquettish. The facility with which I have appeared 
to encourage intimacies and to have put anend to them has made me pass as inconstant 
and capricious. My conduct, often dictated by tardy prudence, and sometimes by 
honour has been taxed with frivolity and inconsistency. It is but a year since I have 
begun to know myself. My self-esteem, without inspiring me with the extravagant 


* Lucien Perey and Gaston Maugras. 

+ Biographie de Madame d’Epinay, by Paul Boiteau. 

¢ M. Dupin de Franceuil, the grandfather of Georges Sand, was the Admirable 
Crichton of this coterie. 
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hope of attaining to perfect wisdom, makes me aspire to become one day a woman of 
great merit. 

Here is a corollary from the pen of one of her most intimate 
enemies, a Mdlle. d'Ette, whom Diderot described as possessing the 
beauty of an angel with the wit of a demon :— 

Her sensibility is almost ridiculous [wrote Madlle. d’Ette, from the Chateau de La 
Chevrette]}, not to be able to speak to your friends without tears in your eyes! Yet I 


don’t know but what it suits her, ’tis certain that it’s a fascinating creature. She is not 
pretty, and is surrounded by four women famous for their beauty: she eclipses them 


all. 

The four women alluded to, are herself, Madame de Maupéou, née 
de Roncherolles, Madame de Jully, and Madame d’Houdelot, the 
prototype of Rousseau’s Julie, whose charm even the austere 
Madame Necker could not resist, the ‘‘ kind, fair, frail Sophy ” 
to whose sweet faded memory a great mathematician recently 
paid so graceful a tribute in his reply to M. d’Haussonville, 
on the occasion of the latter’s reception at the French Academy. 

Death came suddenly into the midst of this charmed circle. 
Beautiful, indolent Madame de Jully died of small-pox. The confi- 
dences of her unhappy sister-in-law—whose letters she had burnt 
in fulfilment of a promise—brought great and unmerited trouble on 
Madame d’Epinay. Calumny, later on to be satisfactorily refuted, 
well-nigh overwhelmed her. Grimm, who till then had been a 
mere acquaintance, knowing Louise but little, yet well enough to 
believe her incapable of the conduct attributed to her, fought a 
duel in defence of her honour. Henceforward he became her 
trusted friend and counsellor, mon chevalier, until this title was 
merged in the more familiar one of Tyran de Blane, chief of the 
‘bears’ who formed her sylvan court at La Chevrette. Among 
the others were Desmahis, the graceful minor poet, the Marquis de 
Saint Lambert, Duclos, historiographe de France, and member of 
the two Academies, the coarse, clever, learned polisson, whom d’Alem- 
bert described as celui qui a, de tous les hommes que je connais le plus 
@ esprit dans un temps donné, Gauffrecourt, Rousseau, and de Jully. 

Tyran le Blanc, a name derived from a tale of chivalry, well 
expresses the unconscious and often salutary despotism that Grimm 
appears to have exercised over his friends; his “ portrait,” by 
Madame d’Epinay, brings him yet more forcibly before us. 

His countenance is pleasing from a mixture of ingenuousness and astuteness, his 
expression interesting, his bearing easy and unconstrained; his soul [we hear a great 
deal of the soul in the memoirs of the eighteenth century] firm, tender, noble and 
generous, with precisely the dose of pride that does no harm to anyone, that makes 
you respect yourself without injuring other people. He thinks and expresses himself 
with power, but without correctness. Although he speaks badly, no one is better 
listened to; to me it appears that on matters of taste none possess a finer, purer and 


more delicate tact. His characteris a blending of truth, sweetness, shyness, sensibility, 
reserve, melancholy and gaiety ; it is evident that the taste for society is not natural to 
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him. A certain reserved concentration added to much indolence sometimes causes the 
opinion he expresses in public to be somewhat ambiguous. His friends have alone the 
right to appreciate him, for with them only is he himself. [With them] he is not the 
same man; joking, gaiety, frankness are the signs of his contentment. Incapable of 
deceiving them, he has the art of putting before them the hardest truths with equal 
gentleness and force. Noone is more enlightened a counsellor for others, but he can 
carry out nothing of his own accord. 

A lady added this personal touch: Grimm a le nez tourné, mais 
toujours du bon cété. It would, indeed, appear that Grimm’s nose 
was rather out of drawing, just as one of his shoulders was imper- 
ceptibly higher than the other, “‘ enough for grace,” and not enough 
to detract from a very pleasing exterior. 

The influence of Tyran le Blanc was soon felt in Madame 
d’Epinay’s circle; dangerous and untrustworthy. members were 
gradually eliminated from it, while their places were filled by 
others whose sterling merit was on a par with their intellectual 
gifts. Diderot, long prejudiced against her, was won over to a 
just appreciation of her whom Duclos and Rousseau had maligned. 
The curious document entitled: Les sept scélératesses de Rousseau,* 
and the opinion already held by Diderot, that although “he 
had not complete faith in Madame d’Epinay’s goodness he was 
quite sure that Duclos was a knave,” denote the transition of 
Diderot’s sentiments towards the woman his friend delighted 
to honour. ‘“‘J’ai raison,” said Diderot, “‘de rendre Ventrée de 
mon cour difficile, car on ne peut en sortir sans le déchirer.” That 
he did open it to Louise d’Epinay, and remain to the end among 
the staunchest of her friends is as much to the honour of the 
philosopher as to that of the charming woman whose brilliant 
intellect and noble character only needed a purer and more 
vivifying atmosphere for their full development. If the earlier 
part of Madame d’Epinay’s chequered life needs justification, 
then does the latter, beautiful in its unrepining and continual 
sacrifice, dignified by the courage with which she bore privation 
and the martyrdom of a cruel disease, admirable in every relation 
of life, redeem the first. 


ITI. 


One of Grimm’s latest biographers appears to be much exercised 
by the contrast presented by the youth to the mature age of this 
German “coated with Gallicism.” . . . “We shall soon see him 
a diplomatist, a courtier, and a go-between,” says M. Schérer. 
** He was known for his pride; he will become remarkable for his 
astuteness. He was twitted for his timidity; we shall soon be 
tempted to consider him too pushing.” 

To us it rather appears that the activity and assurance of his 


* Tirés des Tablettes de Diderot, vay M. Maurice Tourneux. 
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middle-age, are but the logical consequence and necessary outcome 
of his laborious youth. We have seen Grimm, after casting about 
for a means of independence, successful by dint of talent and 
indomitable pluck as a bread-winner and journalist, until, by dint 
of unerring judgment and unswerving honesty, he became an un- 
crowned power among critics. This tried and accomplished man 
of the world was the man par excellence to attract and retain the 
confidence of the princes whom he served, in an age when Consti- 
tutional Government had not yet been recognized as the universal 
panacea. His leaning towards a sort of philanthropic despotism, 
and genius for guiding the affairs of others, made of him the most 
desirable of factotums. Small wonder that the astute wire-puller 
should learn to wear the velvet glove of the courtier, and that his 
independence, ‘‘ which had almost amounted to harshness,’ should 
after long contact with the world, aided by the refining influence of 
one of the best bred and most amiable of women, assume, in the 
full security of hard-won power, a gentler form. His old friends 
had surely no cause to regret his widely-spreading influence ; his 
new ones every reason to congratulate themselves on their 
acquisition. 

We may be often tempted to smile at Grimm’s naif compla- 
cency in the honours paid to him, but never to frown at the 
purposes to which they were turned. Henceforward, frequent 
journeys, prolonged sojourns at distant courts, deprived his 
friends of much of his time, but not of his constant affection. 
Madame d’Epinay was more reasonable than Diderot when she 
exclaimed with a smile, through those tears that went straight to 
the heart of the philosopher, ‘“‘ C’est que ses affaires V occupent si fort 
qwil ne peut penser a rien; c’est quil est bien a plaindre, et moi 
aussi.” * 

After the death of Count Friesen, at the age of twenty-seven, in 
1755, the Duc d’Orleans appointed Grimm to a place in his house- 
hold, to which were attached nominal duties, a small income, and 
the entrée at Court. Grimm’s health and spirits were affected by 
the death of Friesen. D’Orléans-Egalité persuaded him to seek 
change and relaxation in the camp of the Maréchal d’Estrées. He 
accordingly volunteered his services as secretary during the cam- 
paign, writing from the camp as follows to Madame d’Epinay : 


* + + I shall have to pass through all the campaign, as I feared, without being of any 
service, and without being at one with myself (sans étre avec moi-méme). ... We 
advance, while the enemy does not retreat; yet I am loth to believe that we shall 
have a battle. [This was written pending the battle of Hastenbeck, in which Marshal 
dEstrées was victorious.] There is much talk of peace; I seize eagerly upon this 
news. . . . I know not whether there is head or tail in what I write you. I am lodged 


* Letter from Diderot to Mdlle. Volland, dated from La Chevrette 1760. 
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in a sordid attic in the midst of kitchen officials who are preparing our dinner ; a most 
indecent arrangement, for which we may thank that wiseacre, the Baron de Lucé.* 


His next letter contained the news that d’Estrées had been re- 
called, and his command given to Richelieu, much to the disgust 
of the Duc d’Orleans. Grimm wrote that before returning to 
Paris he should accompany his Marshal to Aix, as a salve to the 
latter’s wounded pride, ‘‘et pour ne pas perdre cette occasion de faire 
sa cour au Duc d'Orléans.” Meanwhile the Correspondence Littéraire 
continued to prosper under the management of his secretary 
Meister. Soon after his return to Paris, M. d’Epinay’s follies 
culminated in the first of his financial disasters. La Chevrette 
was let to Baron d’Holbach. Madame d’Epinay’s health broke down 
completely, and accompanied by her penitent husband and her son, 
she left for Geneva (where her brother-in-law, M. de Jully, was 
already established as French Resident), to consult Tronchin. 
Among the many friends acquired during her eighteen months’ 
stay in Geneva, none were more devoted than Voltaire to his belle 
philosophe, aux beaux yeux noirs. Tronchin restored her to com- 
parative health ; yet there was a time when her life was in such 
imminent danger from a relapse that Grimm once more left his 
bureau to Meister and joined her. M. d’Epinay had long since 
returned to Paris and recommenced his habitual “‘ prodigalities.” 

It was at Geneva that Grimm received the first overtures from 
the city of Frankfort. ‘‘ Za ville de Frankfort,” he wrote to 
Diderot, “‘me presse de me charger d’entretenir une correspondance 
avec elle.” But the Comte de Choiseul, Minister of Foreign 
Affairs in France, declined to receive a semi-official agent, or to 
discuss the claims of the free city with any but a full-fledged 
plenipotentiary. When Grimm returned to Paris with Madame 
d’Epinay, he entered it as Minister duly accredited from Frank- 
fort to the Court of France, with a salary that increased his 
income by twenty-four thousand francs. No small feather in the 
cap of the poor young tutor who, ten years ago, had first set foot 
within its walls, as bear-leader to young Schoemberg. 

‘‘M. Grimm is very pleased with his new career,” wrote Madame 
d’Epinay to her guardian, the Comte d’Affry, French Minister to 
the Court of Brussels. ‘ He gets on very well with the Minister.t+ 
His work is pleasant, and occupies him without over fatigue. 
With the exception of one day in the week, when he has to be at 
Court, our life is just what it used to be, and we see him as often 
as before my journey.” . . . ‘‘He is so absorbed in negotiations 
and memoirs that one scarcely gets a sight of the tip of his nose. 


* Intendant du Hainault, and brother-in-law of Madame d’Epinay, the husband of 
the inimitable Charlotte of her Mémoirs. 
+ M. de Choiseul. 
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Not a moment is left for friendship,” wrote Diderot from La 
Chevrette. Yet it would appear that the Correspondance Littéraire 
was not allowed to suffer. In another letter, dated Paris, we find 
Diderot baulked of his contemplated return to “ his pigeons, his 
geese, his chickens, his ducks, his cenobite” (a pig in a corner of 
the poultry-yard at La Chevrette) : 

I have just received a note from Grimm that has wounded my too sensitive heart 
[he wrote]. I had promised to write him a few lines on the pictures exhibited at the 
Salon ; he writes me that if it is not ready by to-morrow it is useless for me to continue 
the work. I will be avenged of this harshness, and it shall be after a fashion of my 


own. I worked all yesterday and all to-day. I will sit up to-night and all to-morrow, 
and at nine o’clock he shall receive a volume of writings. 


He kept his word, and the “‘ volume of writings”’ turned out to 
be the first instalment of the Salon. Grimm’s amazed admira- 
tion (for he foresaw its vital influence on French taste) was balm 
to the ‘‘too sensitive heart” that could not long harbour a 
grudge. M. de Jully was the first French amateur who, in- 
spired by Diderot’s Salon, set the fashion of collecting Greuzes, 
Chardins, and Fragonards, that henceforward held their own in 
their own country with the Flemish, Dutch, and Italian masters, 
hitherto preferred to them. 

Thus the philosophers fought and made it up, and, with more 
zeal than discretion, mutually admired and defended each other 
against those who dared to be of a different opinion. And some of 
them came to temporary grief, like Morellet, whom the Princesse 
de Robecq (who had hated freethinking, and had been offended by 
the freethinkers) sent to the Bastille. 

“Voici le moment de dire aux philosophes,” wrote Voltaire . to 
Grimm, ‘‘ ce qu’on disait autrefois aux serjents et ce que saint Jean 
disait aux chrétiens: ‘Mes enfants, aimez-vous les uns les autres, 
car qui diable vous aimerait?’ ... Ne m’oubliez pas auprés de ma 
philosophe, le vieux malade ne Voubliera jamais. . . .” 

Then came a blow for the coterie at La Chevrette. A witty 
letter to Mallet du Pan, at Geneva, wherein Grimm criticised the 
tactics of the Comte de Broglie, the court policy and the general 
conduct of the war, was intercepted. De Broglie did not like his 
nickname of Capitaine Tempesta, Choiseul was aggrieved at com- 
ments equally pungent. Grimm was denounced as a traitor and a 
spy, and all that the Duc d’Orleans could obtain in favour of his 
protégé was the permission to remain in France. But Grimm had 
to resign his diplomatic functions as representative of the city of 
Frankfort. A few months later, during the Westphalian campaign 
in 1762 the Marquis de Castries was grievously wounded. 
Grimm hastened to his friend’s succour. ‘Always the same,” 
wrote Diderot, “‘he left at two o’clock in the morning, without 
farewells, without servants, without attempting to order his 
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affairs, conscious of nothing but his friend’s peril.” While 
abroad, Grimm visited the Duchess Louise of Saxe-Gotha* (hence- 
forward one of his most constant correspondents), and on his 
return to France, Louise-Dorothea succeeded in persuading the 
King of Prussia to receive the Correspondance, but not in making 
it welcome to him. Grimm’s pen distilled too much of the “ sensi- 
bility” current in his set at Paris, and lacked the saving grace 
that should temper judicious flattery. Frederick did not like the 
incense that was burnt under his nose in the first number of 
Grimm’s journal that reached him. “ Quw’il daigne m'épargner un 
peu,” wrote the King to the Duchess: ‘A man of no experience 
may find sublimity where it does not exist, a philosopher... 
should know better.” The succeeding numbers continued to bore 
the King. Grimm declared to the Duchess that he could never 
make up his mind to narrate “ the little tales, the little intrigues, 
the petty chronicles that his predecessors picked up in the cafés.” 
. . . “I know that the King affects these trifles, which is natural 
enough in a man who needs relaxation after whole days spent in 
statecraft. . . . I know also that if I bore a French name, it 
would be child’s play to please him.” . . . Three years later : 

My passion for him (Frederick) had made me too eager for the honour of supplying 
him with my news . . . He did not like to say no to the Duchess of Saxe-Gotha, but 
he never forgave me for having been given to him instead of chosen by himself... . 
What puts me at my ease is the fact that the King has never accorded me any remu- 
neration, and truly having refused me the reward I cared most for—his approval—all 
king though he be, he has no means of paying me. After trying me to the utmost for 
the last three years, I have just received an order, couched in the most complimentary 
terms, to leave off sending him my budget. . . . A heavy burden off my shoulders, 


and the King will find it easier to add Bohemia and Moravia to his possessions than to 
repay me so much as my expenses. 


In 1763, when the Mozart family first arrived in Paris, Grimm, 
who, to quote Sainte-Beuve, had the rare merit of being the first to 
make up his mind in matters of art, had the pleasure of being 
among the first patrons of Wolfgang, aged seven. 


I wrote him a minuet,t . . . the child took his pen, and without approaching the 
piano, wrote the bass to my treble.t . . . A lady asked him if he would accompany an 
Italian cavatina, that she would sing, by ear. She began to sing; the child 
attempted a bass that was not quite correct, because it is impossible to construct the 
accompaniment of a song before you have heard it. But when the air was finished, he 
begged the lady to sing it again, and this time not only played the whole air with his 
right hand, but played a perfect bass. He asked her to begin again, until she had 
sung it ten times, each time changing the character of his accompaniment... . I 


* To the household of whose son he had been attached in 1748, after young Schoem- 
berg left Paris and until he went to live at the Hétel de Frise. 


+ Grimm was not only a musical critic, he was an excellent and even scholarly 
musician. 


¢ Correspondance Littéraire, edition Maurice Tourneux. 
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think this child will turn my head. ... He makes me feel that a prodigy might 
unsettle it. 

Two years later, the same enthusiasm. The wonderful child 
had not grown much, but he had progressed prodigiously in music. 
“Two years ago he was already a composer, and the author of 
sonatas; he has published six in England, and six in Holland, 
besides symphonies for orchestra that have been performed and 
much applauded here.” Mozart’s father wrote from Paris that he 
owed all their financial and social success to his good friend ‘‘ Herr 
Grimm, secretary to the Duc d’Orléans, a man of heart and learn- 
ing. All my other letters would have availed me nothing; Herr 
Grimm, to whom a Frankfort merchant had given me a letter, has 
done everything. It is he who presented us at Court.” In 1778 
Mozart returned to Paris with his mother, whom he had the grief 
of losing there. ‘‘I write you,” runs a letter from young Mozart 
to his father, ‘‘ from the house of Madame d’Epinay and of Baron 
Grimm, where I am staying; I have a pretty little room, with a 
pleasant view, and am as well as my state permits.” This was 
the house in the Chaussée d’Austin in which Madame Epinay, 
after several changes, necessitated by her husband’s extravagance, 
installed herself in 1771. She inhabited the first and second 
floors, with her granddaughter Emilie, for whom the Conversations 
were written, and whom she had adopted ; and Grimm, since 1779, 
lived on the third. 

To return to the year 1765, in which Grimm’s letters to the 
Duchess of Saxe-Gotha, that only grazed politics, while they 
treated of art, literature, and even descended to the discussion 
of wigs, paniers, and considerations, an adornment defined by 
Grimm as “a sort of small panier that had succeeded the large 
ones, and that supported the skirt without giving women the 
appearance of wearing any such adjunct.” Gradually these 
letters became, after the termination of the Seven Years’ War, 
of more weighty import. After certain unofficial communications 
volunteered by him to Choiseul, Grimm appears to have been 
authorised to open negotiations, through the Duchess of Saxe- 
Gotha, for a better understanding between Prussia and France. 
The Duchess lent herself with a right good will to the furtherance 
of this project, yet it was not until 1768 that Frederick made 
sufficiently definite overtures for the negotiations to culminate in 
the simultaneous appointments of Ministers from Russia to Paris 
and from France to Berlin. ‘I am too good a Frenchman,” wrote 
Grimm to the Duchess, ‘and have too many good reasons for 
being one, not to wish that Frederick should have some acquaint- 
ances besides the philosopher d’Alembert and myself in this 
country.” But while Grimm used his influence with the Duchess 
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in the service of France, he did not neglect her interests, he 
strained every nerve to obtain for Saxe-Gotha the war indemnities 
due to her from France. 

The coffers of the French Treasury were too empty for him to 
succeed, yet two years after the death of Louise-Dorothea, in 1767, 
the Duke rewarded Grimm’s services by creating him a Counsellor 
of Legation with a salary of 1,600 francs, and his son who suc- 
ceeded him in 1778 raised him from Counsellor to Minister 
Plenipotentiary to Paris, a post he held until the Revolution 
obliged him to leave France. 


IV. 


It was in 1769 that Grimm made the personal acquaintance of 
Frederick the Great, who deigned to welcome him by declaiming 
verses from his own Banise, and to dismiss him with many com- 
pliments and a gold snuff-box. From a letter to Madame Necker,* 
Grimm appears to have been particularly touched that the King 
should on this occasion have deigned to call one of his ‘‘ chamber- 
hussars” to light him, like any other mortal might have done. 
“IT swear to you,” he added, “that you can hardly realise that 
you are dealing with a co-partitioner”’ (of Poland). 


“Curious, for more than one reason,” opines M. d’Haussonville, of this correspon- 
dence... . ‘*From it we may learn how easily the proud philosophers of the 
eighteenth century could adapt themselves to the courtier’s part .... Now he 
(Grimm) dons a shepherd’s garb with a crook and an apple-green coat to attend 
a pastoral féte given by Prince Henry of Prussia, at his castle of Rheinsberg. . . . 
Anon he accompanies the King of Prussia to a review, with a zeal that he averred had 
edified that monarch. His is not less punctual in his attendance at plays, operas, and 
illuminations.”+ 


Some reminiscence of the edifying feelings attributed in the letter 
to Madame Necker to “‘ Marcus Aurelius Trajan Julian Frederick 
of Prussia” { may have inspired the King’s pleasantries on the 
subject of the honorary coloneley of a regiment conferred on him 
some years later by Catherine of Russia. ‘‘ M. de la Grimmaliére,” 
wrote His Majesty to this newly-fledged warrior, ‘‘ could not fail 
to distinguish himself in the war against the Turks. He would 
take Constantinople at the head of a victorious army, and it 
would be he, Frederick, who would celebrate his deeds of valour, 
and place the name of Grimm between those of Alexander and of 
Cesar.” 

One of the earliest correspondents of Grimm was the Landgrafin 
Caroline of Hesse, known among her contemporaries as Die grosse 


* Le Salon de Madame Necker, par le Cte. d’Haussonville. 

+ Le Salon de Madame Necker, par M. d’Haussonville. 

t Names applied to Frederick by Grimm on the occasion of the birth of the king’s 
great-nephew. 
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Landgrdfin, rather in recognition of her force of character and 
interesting personality, than that she was particularly associated 
with any stirring event. Sexu femina ingenio vir ran the epitaph 
composed for her by Frederick the Great. For this princess Grimm 
professed “a tender respect,”’ proved by the services he rendered 
her, and expressed in every letter that he wrote her. These letters 
to Caroline of Hesse, although still tainted with euphuism and hy- 
perbole, are free from the adulation that often rendered his private 
correspondence fulsome. Grimm had a hand in the marriage of 
four of the Landgrafin’s daughters, and in the education of her 
son, the Hereditary Prince. He tried to bring about an alliance 
between the families of Hesse and Saxe-Gotha by a marriage 
between Caroline (her eldest daughter) and the Hereditary Prince 
of Saxe-Gotha. This project came to nothing, and Princess Caro- 
line eventually married her cousin Frederick of Hesse-Homburg, 
while her second sister, Frederica, became the wife of the nephew 
and successor of Frederick the Great, and was the grandmother of 
the first King of Prussia who was crowned Emperor of Germany. 
But Grimm’s great matrimonial triumph was the marriage of the 
fourth Princess of Hesse, the beautiful Wilhelmine, with the 
Czarewitch. She was but fourteen in 1769 when Grimm first 
entertained this project, a singular one to be coupled with the fact 
that Catherine had already charged a certain Baron Assenburg to 
seek a German bride elsewhere for the Russian Heir Apparent. 

Grimm returned to Paris in January, 1771, and in April, joined 
Prince Louis, Hereditary Prince of Hesse, in England, not as 
tutor (for that office was held by Herr von Rathsamhausen), but 
as something between a mentor and a friend. The Landgrafin 
held that at eighteen her son needed, on his tour through Europe, 
the companionship of a man ‘‘ whose mind was as cultivated as his 
diplomacy was astute.” Grimm had nothing but praise for the 
English court, English institutions, and above all for English 
gardens. ‘‘A fine English garden,” he informed the Landgrafin, 
‘affected his soul like a fine tragedy .... the simplicity and 
good sense of the nation enchanted ”’ him. So did Garrick’s imper- 
sonation of Shakespeare’s Romeo. But he must return to Paris. 

I had already purposed isolating myself in the country for three or four months 
[wrote Grimm] when Your Highness suggested a more valuable employment of my time. 
It is true that I am aware of the drawbacks of my business as a literary correspondent, 
and of all the shortcomings of my work. Yet it is dear to me, and after all it is of no 


small moment to me to have the right to converse twice every month with the most 
enlightened princes and princesses in Europe. 


Besides, it had occurred to Mentor that in order to follow Tele- 
machus with befitting dignity to the ‘foot of every throne,” 
he needed not only an adequate income—that the Landgriifin 
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had guaranteed—but a title. On his return to Paris he found 
accumulations of work that made him ill, triste et excédé. In 
May, 1772, he received the patent of Baron of the Holy Roman 
Empire, and, as he had by that time agreed to accompany Prince 
Louis to Italy, wrote to ask Galiani’s advice on details of Court 
uniform and equipment. Galiani, very learned in matters of 
etiquette, gave him all the information he required, but could not 
refrain from a jest at his friend’s expense, on his own advice and 
the costume that strangely suggested the garb of “a Swiss 
Admiral.” At the end of the month an attack of cholera, brought 
on by overwork, alarmed Grimm’s friends. No sooner was he 
reassured by the news of Grimm’s convalescence, than the lively 
Abbé wrote as follows :—‘“‘ Le choléra morbus est un effet des souf- 
frances que vous avez occasionnées a votre bas-ventre par des révérences 
multipliées et excessives. Reformez-les done et venez a Naples appren- 
dre Vimpolitesse.” 

Everything was at last arranged to Grimm’s satisfaction ; the 
marriage of Princess Wilhelmine, and his own departure for St. 
Petersburg with Diderot, who lingered for several months in Hol- 
land, while Grimm went to Darmstadt to join the Hereditary 
Prince and conduct him to Berlin, whither the Landgrafin and her 
daughters had preceded them. ‘Je fais le voyage du monde le plus 
brillant et le plus flatteur pour la vanité,” wrote Grimm to Meister. 
They reached St. Petersburg in September, where they met Diderot, 
who was received with distinguished favour by the Northern Semi- 
ramis, and to whom we owe the following portrait of her.* 

It is impossible to be more dignified and gracious than the Empress. I know of no 
subject on which she could not converse ; her quick penetration is combined with clear 
judgment. If in the first moment one is conscious of the presence of Majesty, it is 
impossible not to forget it in the next. You do not know your house and children 
better than she her empire and her subjects. She will permit you to question her, and 
is not displeased at being interrupted, what I have often been stupid enough to do. 
Her mind is strong and gentle; glory she loves passionately, yet can renounce it, if the 
success of an enterprise demands this sacrifice. When she chooses, she can adopt the 
ton leste of a very witty Frenchwoman. She is likea grand and beautiful statue, whose 
fine lines have, without deteriorating, acquired the kind of polish derived by certain 
masterpieces of antiquity from the soil in which they have been imbedded by barbarous 
hands. She has, in the highest degree, the art that demands kindness as well as wit, 
of softening and yet telling you that which might otherwise wound you. She has the 
art, too, of turning aside a question that she does not wish to answer. To all the 
fascinations of a charming woman she unites the pride of a Roman. ... She main- 
tains her presence of mind in moments of danger; in a word, were she but a private 
individual in Paris, she would have had a Saint-Ouen of her own,t where she would 
be surrounded by charming women and learned men. 


Ce Denis a auprées de Sa Majesté le succes le plus complet, averred 
Grimm in a letter to Count Nesselrode. But it was on himself 


* Letter of Diderot to Madame Necker. 
+ Madame Necker’s country house near Paris. See Le Salon de Madame Necker. 
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that her greatest favours were bestowed. ‘‘I am so overwhelmed 
as to be unhappy at the favours lavished on me by the Empress ; 
my shop will go to the deuce, and I shall lose all my customers ; 
and one year will have ruined a workmanlike reputation of twenty 
years standing.” Ill, suffering from his eyes, a prey to fever, his 
happiness still intoxicated him. 

I am ready to prove on the first opportunity that a knave of a prophet who dines two 
or three times a week with the Empress of Russia, who, lounging in a good arm-chair, 
converses with Her Majesty two or three times a week for two hours at a stretch. .. . 


is one of the most extraordinary phenomena of this age, so fecund in wonders; ’tis a 
pity that his intestines warn him from time to time that he will shortly disappear. 


The Empress wished Grimm to establish himself in Russia, 
offering him the choice of a position with an unlimited income. 
But when the winter was over, and his health no better, he longed 
to be back in Paris with his friends, and “ could not see in what 
manner he could serve Her Majesty,” who proposed that he should 
aid her in public instruction. He left St. Petersburg in April, 
1774, after promising to return. 

Grimm’s failing health obliged him to travel by easy stages, 
visiting Stanislaus-Augustus at Warsaw, making a third stay at 
Berlin, and passing two months at Carlsbad, where he recovered, 
and whence he returned to Paris in September. In 1775 a French 
literary publication, entitled Nowveau Mercure de France, appeared 
for the first time at Gotha, under the direction of Kliipfel (consis- 
torial-prdsident, and ex-tutor to the young Prince, in whose house- 
hold Grimm had passed a part of his first year in Paris), with the 
co-operation of Grimm. He started for Italy with the two Counts 
Romanzof, and spent January in Naples with Galiani, February 
in Rome, and May in Venice. The travellers stopped at Ferney to 
visit Voltaire, and arrived at St. Petersburg in September, in time 
for the second marriage of the Czarewitch. For poor Wilhelmine 
was dead, her mother, the Great Landgrifin, was dead too, and 
Louise of Wiirtemburg had replaced the pretty child for whom 
Grimm and her mother schemed so long and so successfully. 

Catherine still wished to associate Grimm with her efforts for 
public instruction. She renewed the offers that were made to him 
in 1778, but in vain; Grimm would not give up old friends for 
new ones, and vowed that he could be more useful to his ‘‘ august 
protectress in Paris than in St. Petersburg.” He agreed to give 
up the Correspondance littéraire to Meister for good and all, and to 
return to Paris as Catherine’s agent for the purchase of works of 
art, and for all sorts of confidential missions and commissions. 
This, the origin of the correspondence compiled by M. Grot, and 
published by the Société Impériale de Russie, 1878-80, which sheds 


* Letters of the Abbé Galiani to Madame d’Epinay. 
VOL. XIII. 16 
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so full a light on the frank and yet enigmatic character of Catherine. 
Her letters are so attractive, so interesting, so original, so daring, 
and yet so womanly, at once so feminine, and so virile, that they 
better justify even Grimm’s enthusiasm than do his panegyrics of 
the Empress written when he thought that, under the auspices of 
this ‘‘ great and charming princess, he was investigating the 
crucibles, the laboratories and all the chemical processes by which 
a nation is remade without being conscious of its transformation.’’* 


V. 


In 1778, the year in which Mozart’s father wrote to his son in 
Paris to “‘ urgently entreat him to merit, or rather to retain the 
favour, affection, and friendship of Baron Grimm,” Voltaire, then 
in his eighty-fifth year, arrived there. This miraculous event 
caused a lull in the rumours of war, the intrigues of all parties, and 
even in the great quarrel of the Gluckists and the Piccinists. ‘‘ Il 
partage toujours avec Franklin les acclamations du public,” wrote 
Madame d’Epinay to Galiani. Dts qu’ils paraissent, soit au spec- 
tacle, aux promenades, aux académies, les cris, les battements de 
mains ne finissent plus. Les princes paraissent, point de nouvelles. 
Voltaire éternue, Franklin dit: ‘ Dieu vous bénisse,’ et le train 
recommence.”’ She describes his reception at the Academy with 
honours ‘‘ that had been denied to the most illustrious princes,” 
the furore of the representation of Iréne at the Comédie Francaise, 
and Voltaire’s attire on that occasion, from the “‘ iron-grey wig that 
he dressed himself every day, and that was exactly like the one 
he wore forty years ago,” to the magnificence of his lace ruffles 
and the sables presented by Catherine that formed the lining of 
his crimson velvet cloak. An enormous crowd accompanied the 
old man to his house, where “all Paris” paid homage to him and 
literally killed him with kindness; for he died on the 30th of 
May, and the clergy refused to bury him, a circumstance that 
drew from Catherine one of the most energetic of her protests :— 


llth June, 1778. Petersburg. 

. . . . The month of May has been most fatal to me; in it I have lost two men 
whom I have never seen, who loved me, and whom I honoured, Voltaire and Lord 
Chatham. For a long, long time, perhaps never, especially the former, will they be 
replaced by their peers, and never by superiors. I could cry aloud: Is it possible that 
one can honour and dishonour, act reasonably and unreasonably as there, where you 
are? Public honours a few weeks ago to a man whom to-day they dare not bury, and 
what a man! The first of the nation, in whom they should have gloried to their 
utmost. Why did you not seize his body, you, and that in my name? You ought to 
have sent it to me, and, morgué, you lacked judgment for the first time in your life 
when you omitted to do so. I promise you that he would have had the most precious 


tomb that is possible; but even if I cannot have his body, where I live, he shall not 
be without a monument. 


* Letter of Grimm to Madame Necker in 1773. 
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In 1780, when Madame d’Epinay’s sufferings had reached their 
most acute phase, Necker’s financial reforms deprived her of the 
small portion of her husband’s revenue that had been allotted to 
her by the State. The Empress Catherine endeavoured, through 
M. de Vérac, French ambassador to St. Petersburg, to obtain an 
equivalent from the French Government. Impatient of delay she 
wrote to Grimm : 


You, who spend money every day for useless things, take some of that money, to the 
amount of twice eight thousand francs, and give it to the author of the Conversations 
d'Emilie. [Catherine had elsewhere expressed her pleasure in this work, and her 
intention of having it translated into Russian as soon as she ‘‘ could separate herself 
from it.”] In case she (Madame d’Epinay) should refuse to accept it, lend it to her for 
fifty years, and, above all, do not mention it again to me or to anyone else. As for 
Emilie, get a decoration made for her-—my name in diamonds—and tie it round her 
neck, so that it may remind her of me. 


Besides appointing Emilie de Belsunce to be one of her maids of 
honour, the Empress gave her a marriage portion of twelve thou- 
sand pounds; she also bought the diamonds sold by Madame 
d’Epinay to pay her son’s debts. The correspondence with 
Galiani ceased; Madame d’Epinay was too ill to write, and Grimm 
too sad. The Abbé complained pathetically that Time, the great 
conqueror, had conquered him, and taken his last pleasure from 
him. In 1783, a few months before her death, the Marquis de 
Saint-Lambert had the pleasure of announcing to his old friend 
that the first Montyon prize, just founded by M. de Montyon, had 
been awarded to the Conversations d’Emiliec. D’Alembert’s reply, 
on behalf of the French Academy, to Madame d’Epinay’s grateful 
acknowledgment, is a model of graceful courtesy. 

Grimm adopted the little granddaughter whom Madame d’Epinay 
had loved so well; educated, dowered, and, in 1786, married her 
to the Comte de Beuil. 

In 1791, Grimm, who, as a member of the Schoemberg house- 
hold, had, forty-five years earlier, witnessed the coronation of 
Francis I. as Emperor of Germany, left Bourbonne for Frankfort, 
on a visit to Nicholas Romanzof, to be present at the coronation of 
Leopold. He never returned to France. The Duke of Saxe- 
Gotha appointed him his Envoy Extraordinary on this occasion. 
His description of his reception by the Emperor and of his 
meeting the King of Naples is as interesting as it is characteristic. 
It is less eestatic than the almost delirious letter to Catherine, 
that describes his visit to Prince Henry of Prussia at Aix, where, 
in ’81, he had met the Emperor Joseph. Yet even the poignant 
sorrows of these intervening ten years had failed to convince 
the enthusiastic courtier that all is vanity. 

In 1792 Goethe met Grimm with Madame de Bueil and her 
children, flying before the hurricane of the Revolution. One of 


16 * 
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the most curious incidents in the correspondence between the 
Empress and her agent is the moment when both realise that their 
beloved philosophy has brought about the disaster that shook 
contemporary society to its foundations. 


If France [wrote Catherine, with keen statesman-like instinct] survives this crisis, 
she will be more vigorous than ever. She will be gentle and obedient as a lamb; but 
she needs a superior man, capable, courageous, in advance of his contemporaries, and 


perhaps of his time. Is he born; is he not yet born; will he come? Everything 
depends on that. 


Meanwhile Grimm and his adopted family, ruined by the 
Revolution, were vegetating on the charity of the reigning Duke 
at Gotha. Catherine established a fund for the emigrants, to be 
dispensed by Grimm, and named him her Minister to the city of 
Hamburg. But he was too ill and broken to take possession of 
his post; his sight was failing; the elder daughter of Emilie was 
his secretary and the younger read to him. But if they could 
lend him their eyes, there were none who could make up to him 
for the loss of those poor fingers that had scribbled so much, and 
to which he had owed the “divine relaxation of music.” The 
harpsichord was closed ; life had nothing more in store for him; 
its chords too were silent. 

Yet not for ever, for life had yet more grief in store for him. 
Catherine the Great died on the 17th November, 1796. One of her 
couriers, an officer of the Imperial Guard, heard the news on his 
way from Gotha to St. Petersburg, and returned of his own 
accord to inquire if Grimm wished to alter his despatches. 
Grimm’s Memoirs contain a most pathetic passage written on the 
day after he received this news. ‘“‘ The first three-quarters of my 
life have been so happy,” he wrote, “ that if I had finished at the 
right time, I should, perforce, have been reckoned among the most 
fortunate of men; yet the last quarter, so cruelly painful, was 
fated to end by a mortal blow that has found me defenceless.” 
With Catherine perished not only his best friend, but his cherished 
hope of a second coalition, a crusade of kings, led by Catherine, 
against ‘‘ the destroyers of thrones and of society.”’* 

Grimm’s life, thanks to the loving care of Madame de Bueil, 
her daughters, who were devoted to him, and his faithful servant, 
Antoinette Marchais, was prolonged to the ripe age of eighty-four. 
The Emperor Paul confirmed his appointment as Minister to 
Hamburg, although he never resided there for any length of time, 
but continued to live in Gotha, where Goethe met him at the 
table of Prince Augustus in 1801. He described the octogenarian 
as “‘a man of the world, rich in experience, and a pleasant com- 


* Vide letter of Catherine of 20th October, 1706, announcing the departure of 


Souvarof with 60,000 men, and the arrival of her couriers in Berlin, Vienna, and 
London. 
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panion, although he could not always hide a bitterness that was 
due to the losses he had sustained.” 

In a letter to Mdlle. Volland, Diderot describes Grimm’s mother 
as being, in 1769, ‘“‘at the age of eighty-six, in excellent health 
and the full enjoyment of her faculties,” adding details that bear 
witness to his friend’s never-failing filial and fraternal affection. 
Grimm, in a letter to Catherine, written while spending, as her 
agent, immense sums on the purchase of works of art, furnished 
her with an exact statement of his affairs and of the fortune 
he had accumulated, wherein he was evidently actuated by a 
laudable feeling of delicacy. He added that, ‘‘to his sorrow, he 
had inherited twenty thousand francs from his elder brother,” and 
that he intended to leave the bulk of his fortune to Emilie de 
Belsunce, with considerable legacies to his nephews. ‘‘ They 
needed no pecuniary help, but he had a pleasure in the prospect 
of increasing their incomes.” 

There is abundant evidence, both in Grimm’s correspondence 
and in the memoirs that concern him, that the bonds of family 
affection were neither slackened by his great love of his adopted 
country, nor by the friendship that grew out of the many vicissi- 
tudes of his remarkable career; nor was his heart ever hardened 
by an abnormal ambition that had been abnormally gratified. 
Yet neither in this trait, in which he contrasts so favourably with 
one of his most illustrious contemporaries, nor in his relations with 
Madame d’Hpinay and Diderot and Helvétius, nor in his quarrel 
with Rousseau, nor in that he was the friend of the great Catherine 
and the butt of the great Frederick, lies the interest that is slowly 
awakening round his name in the land where, had he any choice 
in the matter, he would most wish to be remembered. If he is 
not quite forgotten, it is thanks to his Correspondance littéraire. 
“For,” says an eminent French critic, “‘if we were asked to sum 
up Grimm, and to state the reason why his Correspondance litté- 
raire is a great work instead of being an old newspaper, and, 
moreover, a work that reveals the man, we should unhesitatingly 
reply that it is by dint of a well-balanced mind, sincerity of 
judgment, incorruptibity of reason, and, what is often allied to 
intellectual straightforwardness, namely, a certain honest felicity 
of expression.” 
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SELFISHNESS IN COMPETITION. 


Te passion of selfishness, carried to an excess, and unbalanced by 
a sense of social sympathies or social duties, brings its burden of 
evil. There is no exception in favour of industrial energy. Many 
of the sinister difficulties, which throw a shade across the fair 
prospect of material development, may be traced to a disregard 
of duty towards rivals or fellow-workers. They are the outcome 
of self-regarding instincts, brought into undue prominence by 
the pressure of selfish competition. Hence, it is that there is 
no prospect of the sudden advent of an industrial millennium. 
The outlook is not discouraging if impatience can be restrained, 
and if it is realised that, outside fairyland, there is no charm 
sufficiently potent to ensure to mean-spirited actors the golden 
harvest of high principled action. 

The question arises whether the obligation of not transgressing 
ethical principle in the pursuit of material objects has been 
sufficiently recognized. The answer must be a decided negative. 
This result is largely attributable to the commanding influence of 
the scientific school of abstract economists. 

It must not be thought that we are tracing the prevalence of 
self-regarding instincts to the authority of a single science, or that 
we would deny the value of these instincts under due restraint and 
within defined limitations. The indictment is that the abstract 
economists, for the purpose of founding an economic science, have 
appealed to a passion in no need of fictitious encouragement, 
formulating principles which have tended to stimulate the vigour 
of selfish activity, and which are readily associated with a system 
of pernicious and reactionary ethics. It is under their guidance 
that competition which aims at getting the most has been curiously 
identified with competition which aims at doing the best, and that 
selection of the fittest has been made a synonym for the selection of 
the most selfish. 

There has been little inclination to criticize too closely the crude 
generalisations adopted as economic premisses. A sense of grati- 
tude at the exposure of errors, which had weighed heavily on 
industrial life, has overwhelmed all other considerations. The 
dogmatism of assertion has soothed the questionings of conscience, 
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and the device of excluding under the form of arbitrary assumptions 
all sense of benevolence or sympathy has been accepted without 
serious demur. Deductions, which would have been harmless in 
the region of pure science, were calculated to exert, and did exert, 
in various directions, an extraordinary influence on rules of conduct. 
Statesmen, by appealing to so-called general principles, avoided 
the tedium of inconvenient detail. Capitalists were gratified to know 
that the passion for accumulation denoted a spirit of meritorious 
abstinence, and that self-denial was measurable in the increase of 
resulting profits. Workmen were flattered by the doctrine that 
they had strength and skill to make a reality of free competition, 
and that, unfettered by interested control, they would reap the 
benefit of an automatic adjustment between reward and deserts. 
The English are said to dislike abstract theory. They made a 
notable exception in favor of abstract economics. They have drunk 
to the dregs the proffered cup, and are at last awakening to resent 
the traces of distasteful nausea. 

We are referring to the school of the abstract economists. 
In England, this school has exercised a predominant authority. 
Ricardo was the chief founder, his system was interpreted and 
popularized by Mill. Mill’s logical grasp and literary ability place 
him at the head of explanatory writers. His treatise on political 
economy maintains its position; and those who venture to differ 
from him are denounced as not orthodox. To judge by quotations 
and extracts, ninety-nine men out of every hundred treat his 
principles as containing an accurate exposition of the whole subject. 
Few ‘people have taken in earnest the forcible words in the preface 
to Jevons’s Theory of Political Economy: ‘‘ When, at length, a true 
system of economics comes to be establised, it will be found that 
that able but wrong-headed man, David Ricardo, shunted the law 
of economic science on to a wrong line; a line, however, on which it 
was further urged towards confusion by his equally able and wrong- 
headed admirer, John Stuart Mill.” 

The Ricardian system, so far as it does not transgress the limits 
of scientific exposition, is the tracing of cause and effect, as 
between selfish instincts and selfish actions. It sets forth the laws 
which govern the operation of the dictates of self interest in the 
pursuit of wealth. The economic man is assumed to be an aggres- 
sive animal wholly intent on getting the most and giving the least, 
and itis said that Political Economy has no pretensions to the 
character of a science, unless it is founded on the hypothesis of an 
universally prevalent selfish competition. It would be better not 
to have a science, than to have one based on an exaggeration of the 
less worthy attributes of human nature. It is no justification 
of crude premisses that a science cannot be systematized on any 
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other condition, more especially where the subject matter is closely 
connected with questions of interest in every-day life. The Labour 
Correspondent of the Board of Trade in his admirable report on 
nail-makers and small chain-makers gives a picture of unmitigated 
economic competition. ‘‘In truth, union seems impossible 
among these individual workers, each fighting for his own hand, 
and either underselling or being undersold by his neighbour and 
fellow toiler in the struggle for daily work. This is individualism 
reduced to practice, and in its results it cuts but a sorry figure when 
compared with the combinations, which, even in the same district, 
have done so much for better organized trades.’ Exception may 
be taken to the use of the term individualism. Individualism is not 
inconsistent with combinations; it cannot exist in its higher 
developments without a large share of voluntary co-operation. The 
contrast drawn is between a system of combination and a system 
in which each is fighting for his own hand, between the con- 
ditions of labour protected by artificial regulations, and of labour 
finding its natural level by underselling and being undersold 
in the competition of the labour market. It is no wonder that 
selfish aggression cuts a sorry figure in comparison with organi- 
sations which have succeeded in bringing the competitive instincts 
under some measure of restraint. 

So far we have considered abstract economics as an exact science, 
but it would be wholly disregarding the real influence of Political 
Economy not to recognize that it has not been taught or accepted 
as a simple study in abstract science. The province of science 
is limited to the tracing of cause and effect; but the most rigid 
economists wander off into disquisitions as to the desirable or 
undesirable, expressing approval or disapproval of lines of policy or 
rules of conduct. Mill states, in his preface, that he desires that 
his treatise should be more than a mere exposition of abstract 
doctrine. His treatise contains whole pages and chapters not 
justifiable under the widest definition of scientific exposition. A 
subtle analysis may distinguish the separating lines between science 
and art, but quotations and references show that the majority of 
readers do not embark upon this critical discrimination. The 
consequence is, that principles, based on the hypothesis of the con- 
stant pressure of selfish aggressiveness, are appealed to in defence 
of conduct which, when judged by the canons of morality, is wholly 
unjustifiable. ‘‘ Morality,” says Bentham, who was no sentimental- 
ist, “‘ commands each individual to do all that is advantageous to 
the community, his own personal advantage included.” Economics, 
say the Ricardian school, when they desire to travel outside the 
limits of mere scientific exposition, command each individual to do 
all that is advantageous to himself in the acquisition of wealth ; 
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the advantage of the community, or of his neighbours, or fellow- 
workers excluded. It is inconsistent with ethics for an individual 
to be unwilling to concede the rights which he is desirous to 
claim, or to seek to impose obligations that he refuses to undertake. 
Economics are based on the assumption that the claimant of a 
right is absorbed in the pressing forward of his own interests, 
without scruple, taking advantage of the necessities of others, and 
that an obliger is discharged from any duty of taking into account 
the interests and position of the obligee. 

The criticism of the mixed scientific and artistic method of 
economics, as adopted by the Ricardian school, must be carried 
further. Scientists, who have based their system on an arbitrary 
definition, look with disfavour on discordant instincts and attributes. 
They are human, and subject to human bias. There is reason for 
the allegation that some economists show a harsh tolerance of un- 
alloyed egoism, and put on one side the fact that success, in the 
pursuit of material objects, is not diminished but augmented by a 
due regard to the interests of others. ‘* The contrast,” says Mr. 
Herbert Spencer, ‘‘ between the prosperity of those who, with but 
moderate abilities, join natures which beget friendships by their 
kindliness, and the adversity of those who, though possessed of 
superior faculties and greater acquirements, arouse dislike by their 
harshness or indifference, should force upon all the truth that 
egoistic enjoyments are aided by altruistic actions.” It must be 
noted in this connection that, though economics have been partially 
taught as a science, they have never been popularly studied and 
accepted in this light. Men will never read economic treatises in 
the same spirit as abstruse problems in the higher mathematics. 
They seek to find guidance in industrial conduct, and to form 
opinions on questions of business and policy. The subject is too 
nearly connected with matters of daily interest. It is possible 
to point out cautiously the danger of not making a clear distinction 
between the spheres of economics and morality ; but this will not 
change human nature, or guarantee that problems of wages and 
profits will not appeal to instincts and passions, unmoved by the 
logic of abstract discussion. Had it been otherwise, economic 
hypotheses, except in their use for purposes of other than scientific 
exposition, would have sunk into a silent oblivion, undisturbed but 
for the occasional researches of a curious pedant. They have been 
saved from this oblivion, but in great part through a mischievous 
perversion of their more limited purpose. We propose to give a 
few examples by way of illustration. 

Bargaining or contract is both a matter of every-day concern and 
an essential factor in any system of economic doctrine. It is not 
possible to approach the subject of distribution without formulating 
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some definite conception of the incidents of a bargain, and of the 
conduct, in reference thereto, of the contracting parties. A bargain 
implies an exchange or a contract to exchange commodities or 
services. An economic bargain introduces the further consideration 
that each party is intent on getting the most and on giving the 
least. Cheapness is made the test of success to the purchaser, 
dearness is made the test of success to the vendor. The essential 
characteristic is that each party should fight for his own hand, 
paying no regard to the interests or claims of the other party or 
parties. It is clear that a bargainconducted on such terms must 
transgress the primary canons of ethics; but it has not been 
appreciated to what extent the selfish spirit of industry, one of the 
sources of those inequalities in condition which everyone deplores, 
has been fictitiously encouraged. Take what has been said in 
reference to price. ‘‘The price in any particular instance, at any 
particular time and place, will be greater or less, according as it is 
the seller or the buyer who is best in a position to take advantage 
of the other’s necessities”; implying not only that advantage of the 
other’s necessities may be taken, but that conduct in the settle- 
ment of price will conform to this utterly immoral principle. 

Language of this character does not pass unheeded. How often 
is satisfaction expressed at a bargain wrung out of the necessities 
or ignorance of the other contracting party, without any conscious 
acknowledgment of injustice. Not only is all sense of altruistic 
duty put on one side, but many persons, after profiting out of a 
loss inflicted on their rivals or fellow-workers, delude themselves 
with the belief that they have performed a meritorious social 
obligation. It is no good to suggest partial remedies for industrial 
distress, and to countenance the view that there is a scientific 
sanction for selfish action. We cannot wonder that, by a confusion 
of language, a bargain is called good, not because the contracting 
parties share and desire to share in the resulting advantages, but 
because the person, who so describes it, has contrived in his own 
interests to obtain more than the scales of strict justice would give 
him as his due. The immorality of gambling is said to consist in 
attempting to gain another man’s property by a lucky chance. It 
is not more moral to attempt to gain another man’s property by 
being in the better position to take advantage of his necessities. 

It is no answer that, when competitors have equal strength and 
opportunity, the position of selfish competition will produce satis- 
factory results. A system is not desirable which rests on the 
expectation that opposing forces of evil tendency may operate to 
counterbalance one another, an expectation not realised under the 
existing conditions of industrial life. There is no warrant for the 
hypothesis that men meet on equal terms in the competition for 
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wealth, or that they have an equal knowledge of the comparative 
efficacy of differing means for the attainment of their ends. There 
are endless instances to the contrary, and it is a false analogy to 
place relationships between individuals on the same basis as 
higgling between capitalist merchants and manufacturers in the 
great wholesale markets. Cheapness has been worshipped as the 
desirable end ; the means of obtaining it have been treated as of 
secondary importance. 

Two forms of cheapness should be rigorously dissociated. The 
one is in general productive of good, whereas the other is often 
the source of much distress. Attention has been more particularly 
directed to cheapness consequent on improved methods of produc- 
tion, denoting either that the same capital and labour will furnish 
the cheapened commodity in greater quantity, or that the same 
quantity will be produced at a smaller outlay of labour and capital. 
Subject to temporary disturbances and special circumstances, 
either of these results is unquestionably beneficial. The means of 
enjoyment have been increased by a greater command over natural 
forces, and there would be no undue lowering of the wages or 
profits earned by the producers. An adjustment of values would 
take place; but, if the cheapened commodity is procurable in 
practically unlimited quantities, the new value would be fairly paid 
in reference to cost of production, estimated on the basis of 
average wages and average profits. Cheapness not consequent on 
improved methods of production, and if we put on one side any 
question of the appreciation of gold, implies that the cheapened 
commodity exchanges at less than its cost value, that the consumer 
is in a position to take advantage of the necessities of the pro- 
ducer, and that he uses his stronger position. A lowering of 
value brought about by these means may be either permanent 
or temporary. When it is permanent, the conditions of the 
producing workers will appear in an unfavourable contrast with 
the average conditions prevalent in other industries of a fairly 
comparable nature. An illustration is to be found in the disclo- 
sures made before the House of Lords Committee on the sweating 
system. Cheapness temporarily brought about by the sale of com- 
modities at less than their cost price is closely connected with 
fluctuations in price. These fluctuations gauge the extent to 
which the purchasers or vendors are compelled to submit to an 
unfair sacrifice. They are the result of pushing self-interest to 
its extreme limits, of taking the utmost advantage of the stronger 
position. It is optional with the purchaser to take advantage of a 
glut in the market, or with the vendor to take advantage of a 
scarcity in the market; a truth somewhat obscured by the 
ambiguous words, supply and demand. When the producer is in 
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the ascendant, a vocabulary of abuse is poured over him ; and high 
prices, temporarily in force, have been wildly connected with low 
wages, or have been referred to as an indication of approaching 
national bankruptcy. We are not concerned to justify the pro- 
ducer, but to point out that the consumer should be judged by the 
same standard. His selfishness is not more praiseworthy than the 
same spirit in the producer, and at times he may have the power 
of reducing large classes of workmen to the verge of destitution. 
It is not suggested that either the producer or the consumer in 
his individual capacity would consciously act on an unjust prin- 
ciple. The result is attributable to the fact that the whole spirit 
of industry is permeated with the fallacy that it is meritorious to 
be selfish, and that the quintessence of a successful bargain consists 
in giving the least and in getting the most. 
Profits, rents, and wages have been subjected to the same test as 
price. The persons more directly interested have been enabled, in 
differing degrees, to protect themselves against the strain of selfish 
competition ; but temporary palliations do not go to the root 
of the evil. In many instances, capitalists, half ruined by the 
waste of aggressive competition, have combined to protect their 
interests, and the interests of their workpeople. The recent 
outcrop of syndicates and trusts possibly denotes a too violent 
reaction, but so long as self-interested antagonism dominates the 
spirit of industry, there will be periods of unrest as one side or the 
other gets the upper hand. Competitive rents are unpopular, 
under the name of rack-rents, and economists have vainly en- 
deavoured to discdver some sound reason why contracts having 
reference to the occupation of land should be treated on a different 
footing from contracts fixing the sale price of movable com- 
modities. A short time back Irish rents had, in many instances, 
been fixed by middle-men, who took full advantage of the 
necessities of the tenants. Competition rents have been super- 
seded by statutory rents, or by rents voluntarily reduced to an 
equivalent figure; but the tenants, in their turn, feel that they 
have the upper hand, and, by withholding payments, they seek to 
make all they can out of the misfortunes of the landlords. The 
land question in England has been differently treated. A large 
number of landlords have not been exclusively guided by the 
dictates of immediate self-interest in the treatment of tenants. 
Custom has held its own against competition on well-managed 
estates, and, in spite of certain admitted imperfections, the system 
of land tenure has stood the strain of a most difficult crisis. 
Competition in wages has been partially met by combination 
and union among the workmen, by lists of prices, by sliding 
scales, and the establishment of Arbitration Boards. When 
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evidence comes to hand of the operation of unrestrained com- 
petition, it is in accord with the sinister theory of Ricardo, that 
wages tend to approach a minimum but just above the lowest 
scale compatible with continued existence. The fallacy of the 
wage fund has been exposed, but it has left a legacy of irritation. 
A feeling of antagonism has been aroused, whereas success 
depends on a spirit of cordial co-operation. The two following 
quotations indicate the economic view of a certain school as to the 
theory of wages, put forward partly as a law of science, and partly 
as a guide to conduct. ‘‘ The rate of wages which has actually 
been mutually agreed upon, however low it may be, however inade- 
quate to the labourers’ necessities, is all that he is entitled in 
justice to demand, or that justice requires the employer to give.” 
“Provided only that a labourer has neither been pressed nor in- 
veigled into service, his actual wages, whatever their amount, are 
all that he can equitably claim as his due. Scant measure this, 
but literal truth withal, and exact justice.” We can trace the 
operation of literal truth and exact justice in the first and second 
reports on the sweating system, and in the Report of the London 
Correspondent of the Board of Trade as to the condition of the 
nail-makers and small chain-makers in South Staffordshire and 
East Worcestershire. 

The reports on the sweating system must be read with con- 
siderable caution. Anyone who studies these should be convinced 
that the strict laws of evidence cannot be disregarded without con- 
siderable risk, and that hearsay, collected with an obvious bias, is 
not reliable. This is the more marked where witnesses are allowed 
to be called at the discretion of an irresponsible person, who has 
no professional status, and is not subject to the guidance of profes- 
sional rules. Personal attacks necessarily lead to a mass of 
explanation or recrimination, and the sting of misleading state- 
ments, not sifted at the time by the process of a critical cross- 
examination, encourages the growth of bitterness and ill-will. It 
is prudent under these circumstances to put entirely on one side 
evidence which is the expression of personal resentment, to lay 
little stress on mere hearsay evidence, and to discount, at a large 
reduction for the influence of bias, all evidence not directly called 
at the initiative of the Committee, but collected and arranged to 
bring into prominence preconceived opinions. There is a residue of 
evidence of the greatest value, though we regret that it is obscured 
by the mass of less reliable details in which it is imbedded. 

The more trustworthy and careful witnesses, limiting themselves 
to matters within their own knowledge, or critically verified, do not 
suggest that the conditions of labour under the sweating system 
tell in favour of unrestricted competition. It is recognized on all 
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sides that there exists a serious social evil. There is, moreover, a 
general agreement that overcheap prices and underpaid labour are 
traceable to the severity of a struggle in which each is looking 
only to his own interests. The consumer demands a cheap com- 
modity, and, to supply him on acceptable terms, the employers 
underbid one another in the purchase of cheap labour. The 
workers have little choice in the matter, not being organized to 
help one another. In their eagerness for employment, they com- 
pete without any further thought than how to maintain them- 
selves above the level of starvation. An exception must be made 
in the case of the more skilled hands, but their better position is 
due to the fact that skill is a natural barrier of protection. 
Competition has not been unduly taxed in the industries in which 
sweating is prevalent. Laisser faire has flourished as the general 
principle with but little interference from the outside, either in 
the form of State control or voluntary combination. No witness 
attributes the evils of sweating to any undue restriction of indi- 
vidual freedom ; a great many witnesses suggest that in various 
directions a greater measure of control should be enforced in the 
future. The general features of the competition prevalent in the 
trades where sweating is common, can be summarized at no great 
length. 

There is a difference of opinion whether sweating has caused the 
downward tendency in prices, or whether the downward tendency 
in prices has conduced to sweating. Probably the two have re- 
acted on each other. The consumer demands commodities at the 
cheapest rate, taking no consideration of the means by which 
cheapness has been attained. In his competition with the pro- 
ducer—including in this term both the workmen, the sweater, and 
the manufacturer—he looks to drive the hardest bargain, and in 
making purchases his exclusive aim is to buy at the lowest 
figure. The consumer is aided by the competition of the manu- 
facturers against one another. They seek to obtain or keep his 
custom by continuing to sell at the lowest rate. The lowest rate 
is only attainable by reducing the cost of production ; and, to bring 
about this reduction, they underbid one another in a cheap and 
overcrowded labour-market. The manufacturer, again, is met 
half way by the workmen, who, in their desire for employment, do 
not scruple to undersell one another, realizing the theory that 
competition tends to reduce wages to a minimum just sufficient to 
maintain existence at the lowest scale. Attempts to put some 
restriction on the cutting competition of the workmen with one 
another have hitherto not been successful. Combination is practi- 
cally an unknown factor, and, in its absence, competition reigns 
supreme. In this unorganized market there is occupation for the 
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sweater or middle-man. He is the symptom of a disease which in 
many respects is rendered less terrible by his mediation. He is 
neither worse nor better than the consumer, the manufacturer, or 
the workman, sharing with them a selfish disregard of interests 
which conflict with his own. We must look to the spirit in which 
all these parties act, and to single out the sweater or middle-man 
for exceptional abuse serves but to distract attention. There is no 
doubt that he aids the employer in underbidding for labour, but at 
the same time he finds employment for the workman who is ready 
to undersell it, making out of the transaction no extravagant rate 
of profit. The remedies suggested are all in the direction of 
putting some further restraint on the pressure of competition, 
either by State control or voluntary arrangement and combination. 
These consist in uniform rates of wages, in the establishment of 
Arbitration Boards, in the partial or total prohibition of home- 
work, and more especially in the extension of the powers given to 
inspectors under the Factory Acts. These remedies, and remedies 
of a similar character, may be partially effective, but it is more 
material that purchasers should put on one side a callous selfish- 
ness and realize the close connection between inadequate prices 
and inadequate wages. 

There is a certain danger in giving extracts from so voluminous 
a body of evidence as has been collected in reference to the 
sweating system, but we will refer to one or two passages to sup- 
plement the short sketch of the general position. ‘‘ The fall in 
prices is due,”’ says Mr. Innes, “ in our trade as in others to excessive 
competition.” ‘‘ This system,” says Dr. Adler, ‘‘ is due to fierce com- 
mercial competition consequent on merchants and shippers ceasing 
to deal with large warehouses where fair living prices were paid, 
and going direct to small manufacturers who employ sweaters, and 
whose prices are governed rather by the desire to get orders than 
by a desire to doa business that would give to everyone a fair and 
legitimate profit.” Mr. Stephany is asked, ‘‘ Why is the second- 
hand clothing in your opinion worse paid?” He answers, 
‘Because the things are sold much cheaper.” ‘‘ Workmen and 
workwomen are obliged by their poverty to take any wages that 
are offered.” Mr. Burnett is asked, ‘I think you told us just 
now that, in your opinion, the effect of the sweating system was 
to create a downward tendency in prices.” He answers, “ That is 
the whole tendency of the sweating system at the present time. 
The prices have not only been falling for this last seven or eight 
years very rapidly, but they continue to fall. That to my mind 
seems the worst symptoms in the system.” Mr. Burnett expresses 
a clear opinion that the sweating system has created the downward 
tendency in price, but in tracing the evils of selfish competition it 
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is not necessary to distinguish with great nicety whether the 
sweater or the consumer has contrived to obtain the greater 
power over prices in the market. 

The Report by the London Correspondent of the Board of 
Trade on nail-makers and small chain-makers contains no super- 
fluous matter, and the sources of information are in every case 
distinctly intimated. Hand nail-making is said to be a decaying 
industry. ‘‘The competition between the machine and hand 
workers becomes more and more severe.” The conditions of a 
decaying industry must not be taken as illustrative of the condi- 
tions of general industry ; but in reference to competition it is as 
well to gauge its power where it is probable that the signs of its 
influence for evil will be prominent. On the other hand, “‘ Chain- 
making, instead of being a decaying industry, continues to develop, 
and nothing has yet been done to supplant hand labour by ma- 
chinery.” Hand nail-making and a portion of the chain-making 
are carried on not in factories but in home workshops. In refer- 
ence to this portion of the chain-making industry, Mr. Burnett 
states, ‘‘It is suffering from all the same evils as hand nail- 
making.” The report is not based on any marked difference 
between the decaying industry of hand nail-making and the 
developing industry of small chain-making, so far as the latter 
is carried on in home workshops, but on a striking contrast 
between the conditions of labour organised on the factory system 
and labour working in isolated home workshops, uncontrolled by 
any effective system of combination. ‘“ As to the factories, little 
need here be said. The sanitary conditions are generally good ; 
wages in the best branches are such as to allow the workers to 
live decently, and the hours of labour are regular and moderate. 
It is therefore proposed to speak only of the factories for the pur- 
pose of comparison with the conditions existing in the small shops 
outside, and in order that a general understanding of the whole 
trade may be arrived at.” The difference in the physique of the 
factory workers is particularly noted. ‘It is due to less continu- 
ous toil, to better pay, and to the higher standard of living which 
this ensures.” 

The essential difference between the home workshop and the 
factory is the greater difficulty of introducing into the conditions 
of industry, as carried on in the former, any real palliation of the 
harsh pressure of competition. There has been no appreciable 
interference with free action in the industry of hand nail-making, 
and competition has, in the main, decided the terms on which 
masters have been enabled to under-buy labour and the workmen 
have been forced to undersell it. From time to time some of the 
masters, desirous to improve the position of the workmen, did seek 
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to form a combination to put a stop to the underbuying of labour, 
and to keep wages at a level which would make decent living not 
impossible. These attempts were defeated by the smaller masters 
and the middle-men or foggers, who refused to be bound by any 
compact or understanding which would hinder them from taking 
full advantage of competition in the labour-market. On the other 
side, some of the workmen from time to time sought to combine to 
prevent underselling by the workmen, and the consequent lowering 
of the rate of earnings or wages, but the attempt did not succeed 
among men working in isolated home workshops, and the tempta- 
tion to accept employment on any terms which might be offered 
was too great when the alternative appeared to be ‘‘ the deep sea of 
family poverty.” If the masters or workmen had been successful 
in putting an end to underbuying or underselling, it is possible 
that there might have been some increase in price to the consumer, 
some interference with the principle of cheapness, the talisman 
with which some economists have conjured so long, and to which 
they cling with unwearied pertinacity. 

It is interesting to note how emphatically Mr. Burnett connects 
the evils which he describes with the spirit which pervades the 
relationship between the various parties directly affected in the 
conduct of the industry. He lays stress on the extension of the 
Factory Acts, not only as containing sanitary and other regulations 
of a beneficial character, but because the factory system tends to 
mitigate ‘‘ the devil of cheap labour competition.” It is his opinion 
that all that legislation can do is to make the general situation 
such that reform may become easy, and in this connection he 
advocates compulsory lists of prices so that the workers may know 
what they are to be paid. He makes it clear that his persistent 
advocacy of the factory system is based on his experience that 
under this system competition is not driven to the same paralyzing 
excess. ‘‘ Under the factory system the labour of workers might 
be so organized that the fogging and truck systems would be 
rendered impossible, and the middle-men would disappear from the 
trade. Thus underselling and underbuying, if not entirely put an 
end to, would be reduced to a minimum... . All the evidence 
available tends to show that under the factory system, where it 
exists in these trades, wages are higher and the general conditions 
of labour are much better.” We will refrain from giving further 
extracts, and refer for further confirmation to the whole purport 
of the Report, and to the valuable detailed evidence collected to 
give expression both to the views of the employers and of those 
whom they employ. 

A few words in further explanation to prevent misunderstanding. 
Competition is a system not referable, without further analysis, to 
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the moral standard of good and evil. The desire to do the best is 
the mainspring of healthy ambition and high-principled action ; 
the desire to get the most appeals to the self-regarding instincts, 
and sets in motion a spirit of selfish aggression. There is no 
magic which enables the competitors in the struggle of industrial 
life to disregard altruistic duty and to escape a due measure of 
resulting evil. Any system of economics which, seeking to formu- 
late a premature science, accepts hypotheses based on the exclusion 
of all sense of kindliness or benevolence should be rejected as 
unsound. It is chimerical to hope that the selfish instincts of 
human nature can be suddenly modified; but this makes it the 
more necessary to reject any teaching which tends to sanction the 
notion that conduct morally indefensible may be excused under 
the exigencies of industrial competition, or that it can ever be 
permissible for the stronger party to take advantage of the neces- 
sities of his weaker rival. 


C. A. Cripps. 
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Tue Wapiti stag of North America may fairly be described as the 
finest deer in the world. It is true he is not actually the largest. 
There is one exception, the Canadian Moose, which for size and 
weight no doubt carries off the palm. But granting this, the 
shuffling gait and ungainly form of the Moose, with his monstrous 
nestrils, almost amounting to a deformity, and low-carried head, 
detract from his appearance, and for grace and beauty he cannot 
bear comparison with the Wapiti stag, who combines with a size 
and weight not much inferior all the elegant outlines, the fine- 
drawn limbs and the erect carriage of the head characteristic of 
the red-deer species, and so well represented in Landseer’s familiar 
picture, ‘‘ The Monarch of the Glen.” 

Nature has laid out the American continent on a large scale 
and with a lavish hand. It is a country of ‘ magnificent dis- 
tances,”’ and boasts the longest railway in the world, the Canadian 
Pacific, with a length of over 4,000 miles. It is provided with 
every variety of soil, temperature, and climate, from the orange 
groves and cotton-fields of the South to the glaciers of Alaska in 
the far North; and from the “ hot and cold” of New York and 
the Eastern border to the almost perfect climate of California and 
the Pacific slope. Its rivers are thousands of miles in length, and 
its lakes are inland seas. It is only fitting, then, that the 
Sere nature of the country should correspond with their surround- 
ings, and this is certainly true of the deer of which I write. As 
the American grizzly, with the exception, perhaps, of the Polar 
bear of the Arctic seas, is the most powerful and savage of its 
kind, so the American Wapiti (colloquially called Elk) is facile 
princeps king of the red-deer tribe, including not only the Euro- 
pean stag, but also the Asiatic Sambur and Bara-sing.* 


* Since writing the above I have met a well-known Indian sportsman, who some- 
what questioned the superiority in size of the Wapiti over the Bara-sing. But Ward, 
the well-known naturalist, has no doubt on the subject. The best Sambur or Bara- 
sing antlers in his possession can easily be placed inside the span of an average Wapiti 
head. Personally I have never seen a Sambur or Bara-sing head (amongst a good 
many) that could compare with that of a Wapiti for size 
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A fully-matured Wapiti stag will turn the scale at from 60 to 
75 stone, and his antlers of from 12 to 18 tines (though anything 
over a 12 or 14 pointer is rare) will measure 60 inches and over 
along the curve. The following are the dimensions of a Wapiti, 
taken by myself. He was a 12-point stag of ordinary size, 
measured as he lay dead on the ground : 

Height at shoulder. : ‘ 5 ft. 4 in. 
Girth behind shoulder ‘ , 6 ft. 2 in. 

The following are the authenticated measurements of the two 
best pair of Wapiti antlers shown amongst the ‘‘ Sporting 
Trophies” of the American Exhibition of 1887 : 

No. 1 (16 points). Length along curve . . 623 in. 
Beam or circumference between bay and 
tray . ; ‘ ‘ ; , . Sin. 
Span. ‘ , ° : . 483 in. 
No. 2 (12 points). Length along curve . . 60% in. 
Beam or circumference between bay and 
tray . . , , ° . . Tin. 
Span . , ‘ ‘ ; , . 52 in. 

The antlers, as all sportsmen know, are deciduous. Falling off 
some time in March (the exact month is, according to some 
authorities, a disputed point), they commence to grow again 
almost immediately, and are full grown by the middle of August. 

I have met men who have found it hard to believe that any 
animal could grow such a length and beam of horn in three or 
four months. It was evidently a strain on their credulity. Two 
“* globe-trotters’’ on one occasion, in my hearing, were disputing 
as to the number of years it must have taken to grow a particu- 
larly fine elk head of 18 points ornamenting the outside door 
of a saloon in a frontier town on the Union Pacific Railroad. 
Finally they appealed to a Westerner standing by, a well-known 
local sporting authority. ‘‘ Wal,” drawled he, “I reckon that 
is a good head; it probably took pretty nigh fowr months to 
grow!” The travellers, without another word, turned away to 
their train, putting down their informant at once as a Western 
liar of the first water. 

The regular vicissitudes in the life of a master stag, and the 
extraordinary vitality he possesses, may well surprise the mind 
unacquainted with forest life. From May to August he lives to 
graze on the fresh, succulent mountain grasses, throwing off 
his superabundant vitality in a magnificent head of horns, the 
rapid growth of which is from the outside by means of the blood- 
vessels concealed under the velvet covering of the horn; as dis- 
tinguished from the slower growth from the inside of horns that 
do not shed, such for instance as the buffalo, and which have no 
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velvet covering at any time, but are always in hard condition. 
When the antlers are fully grown, the burr at the base gradually 
grows out and stops off the blood-vessels; the velvet dries and is 
rubbed off against the trees, and the ‘“‘ monarch of the glen” steps 
forth in September from his previously quiet and secluded life 
into a more active and pugnacious stage of existence. For the 
next six weeks the delights of “love and war ”’ take up all his time, 
and consume all his overflowing energy. His aldermanic paunch 
disappears, he grows a long dark ruff of hair round his neck, and, 
having collected a harem of hinds or cows, he bellows defiance day 
and night to all comers. By the operation of the natural law of 
“‘ Might is Right ” the stock is kept from degenerating, and master 
stags in the prime of life become the progenitors of the next 
year’s calves. Ten years ago, when Wapiti were plentiful, I have 
often seen herds of over a thousand strong, chiefly cows and calves, 
accompanied in the rutting season by two or more master stags, 
each keeping at his own end or side of the herd. If about the 
same size, severe fights occasionally took place, or a stag heavier 
or more masterful than the rest would keep all others at a respect- 
ful distance. The wear and tear at this stage of his existence is 
tremendous. . 

By November he has again resumed his bachelor life, an 
attenuated shadow of his former self, picking up a scanty living 
through the winter until the spring grass again appears. And so, 
happily devoid of the faculty of reason, which we bipeds sarcasti- 
cally call intelligence, but in obedience to his natural instincts, 
which never make a mistake, he adjusts himself to his environ- 
ments, and unless cut off by an extra severe winter, lives, if 
undisturbed by man, to a great old age. 

Wapiti are, I believe, found as far west as Vancouver’s Island on 
the Pacific Coast; but their true home is that vast stretch of 
country in Western North America, between parallels 100 and 
120 of longitude, extending for 1,500 miles west of the Missouri 
river over grass and sage-covered prairie-land, pine-clad mountain, 
and precipitous cafion, away past the Great Divide to the edge 
of the sunny Pacific slope, and stretching northward from the 
Peaks of Colorado to the frontier of the Western Dominion of 
Canada and the Saskatchewan. Here, half a generation ago, in a 
mountain climate on an average 6,000 to 7,000 feet above the sea, 
alongside of millions of buffalo, and hunted only by the Red Indian 
and an occasional trapper, the Wapiti roamed in herds of thou- 
sands from summer to winter range in comparatively undisturbed 
freedom, until the introduction of the iron road brought frontier 
civilization and the breech-loading rifle to its destruction. Now, 
in common with the red man and the buffalo, they are being 
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rapidly civilized off the face of the earth. Alas that it should be so, 
but the advance of civilization and commerce is the death-warrant 
of all wild and primitive sport. Western America is a natural 
cattle range, and the provinces of mountain pasture that formerly 
supported Wapiti in thousands and buffalo in millions are now, 
notwithstanding the severity of the winter climate, which merely 
makes the soil fresh and reproductive, and keeps the natural 
increase of domestic cattle within reasonable bounds, amongst the 
greatest beef-producing areas in the world. Cattle are now re- 
placing, or have replaced buffalo and elk, and the Western cattle- 
business has grown, in spite of severe depression, into a natural 
industry. Indirectly this has caused the destruction or migration 
of big game in many parts of the West; but the direct and active 
cause of the rapidly approaching extinction of Wapiti as well as 
buffalo is the market value of their hides. The American buffalo 
(properly bison) is now practically extinct, with the exception of 
two or three small herds; one, I believe, in the Pan-Handle of 
Texas, one in Central Wyoming, and one in the Yellowstone Park. 
In number the buffalo far exceeded any other kind of Western big 
game, and from time immemorial had supplied the Red Indian 
tribes with food, clothing, and house-covering without apparently 
diminishing their vast herds. Old Western trappers can still talk 
of the time when it was possible to see herds of these animals in 
Texas, Kansas, Colorado, and Wyoming, that took two or three 
days, in constant motion all the time, to pass a camp, and stretch- 
ing far as the eye could see. In 1878 I was under canvas in a 
portion of Wyoming never before visited by a regular hunting 
party of white men. Once in the buffalo country, we could 
never ride a mile or so from camp without seeing in the 
distance, often in two or three different directions, the dark 
“humpy” bodies of a herd of these animals; or riding round a 
sheltered corner up wind come suddenly on one or two old 
bulls, who would make off with lumbering gallop, and shaking 
of their shaggy fronts; and then at a safer distance stop 
with ludicrous deliberateness to turn and stare for a moment 
at the strange intruders. The last ten or fifteen years 
of ruthless slaughter by American hunters of animals whose 
hides or ‘‘robes” were always valuable, has changed all 
this. The only necessaries for the business of a buffalo-hunter 
were a Winchester repeating rifle or a Colt’s revolver and 
plenty of ammunition, a good saddle-horse, a waggon and team, 
and a supply of skinning knives. There is probably a partnership 
of two men. The least experienced hand drives the waggon. The 
best shot on striking a herd of buffalo runs them on horseback, 
loading and firing from the saddle of his trained steed which, if it 
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understands its business, will, with reins hanging loosely on the 
neck, take its rider always on the off side and within a few yards of 
the galloping herd. In a short time the track of the chase is 
marked with a long string of dark shaggy carcases or of dying 
buffalo, standing to the last until a final shot ends their career ; 
not perhaps before a last impotent charge has been delivered. The 
extreme ferocity of a buffalo’s appearance is in ludicrous and 
pathetic contrast to the impotence of his attack on a man on 
horseback. Provided the horse keeps his legs, the buffalo has no 
chance. After the slaughter comes the skinning, which is done 
with marvellous celerity. Day after day this is continued until a 
waggon load of good hides is procured, and the ammunition is all 
exhausted. Now there is nothing left of these immense herds of 
buffalo but myriads of bones and skulls, whitening the Western 
prairies; also their droppings, which go by the name of “ surface 
coal,” and are universally used for camp fires where fuel is scarce by 
cow-boys, bull-whackers, emigrant parties, and such like, who for 
want of these useful relics would often on the vast treeless plains 
of Kansas and Texas be compelled to eat their victuals raw, or go 
cold and supperless to bed. 

The Wapiti is meeting with as sure a fate as the buffalo, though 
the process is slower. The hide is less valuable, but it is now worth 
over fifteen cents per lb., and therefore the animal pays to kill. Being 
more difficult to find and approach than the buffalo, for the most 
part frequenting, particularly after being much hunted, rougher 
and more mountainous country amongst the thick pine forests of 
the Great Divide, which he only leaves when compelled by the 
approach of winter, his total extinction is postponed for a few years 
longer. But it is imminent none the less. To all true sportsmen 
this must be a matter of sincere regret. Buffalo can be dispensed 
with. After a time buffalo-running gets monotonous and loses its 
charm. They can neither fight like a grizzly nor run like a deer ; 
and their flesh is more or less tough and unpalatable. I shall 
never forget, as one of a hunting party travelling in 1878, through 
a Wyoming desert, where, for twenty-four hours, the only meat we 
could obtain was the “‘ tender-loin”’ (cruelly sarcastic word !) of a 
buffalo bull. Boiled first, hashed and fried afterwards, a single 
plateful more than sufficed to satisfy six hungry men, not over 
fastidious after six weeks’ camping out. The same culinary opera- 
tions performed on an old boot would have produced an equally 
enticing dish. Buffalo, I repeat, as a source of food and sport, we 
can do without: but, cleared of Wapiti, the Rockies will lose a great 
part of their charm and interest for the traveller and the sports- 
men, and the natural life of the country will suffer a serious loss. 
All this, apart from the more prosaic and material fact that many a 
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frontier settler and cow-boy and mining camp will be deprived of a 
valuable supply of most excellent food. 

In the American Exhibition of 1887, where the chief attraction 
was the “ circus” of Buffalo Bill, a room was set apart for a collec- 
tion of American sporting trophies, first and foremost amongst 
which were about fifty Wapiti ‘‘ heads,” nearly all contributed by 
British sportsmen. This collection will never again, I venture to 
say, be rivalled in America or elsewhere. It is, I believe, to the 
British rifle that the finest trophies of Western chase have fallen. 
The Eastern American seldom, with here and there an exception, 
goes West for sport or travel; and the Westerner or Frontiersman 
merely killed a few elk for his winter’s meat, and, if he killed a 
good head, nine times out of ten left it to whiten where it fell. 

With all due deference to the go-ahead and nervous temperament 
of our Trans-atlantic cousins, I do not think the typical Yankee 
possesses the true sportsman’s instincts. If he goes “‘ hunting,” 
his bag is measured by numbers, and usually he spares neither age 
nor sex. ‘I once,” said an American officer to me, as we con- 
versed at the bar of a Western drinking saloon, “killed eleven elk 
before breakfast,” and he was proud of the feat. He had fired 
more of less indiscriminately into a band of elk, killing cows and 
calves, and leaving the majority of the carcasses to rot where they 
fell. Ten years ago, when elk were numerous, their size and the 
large herds in which they ran rendered their indiscriminate 
slaughter a comparatively easy task to anyone mounted on a good 
horse and armed with a Winchester repeating rifle. To kill elk, 
then, as you found them was about on a par with killing so many 
head of range cattle. To pick out the old bull or master-stag of 
the herd was quite another matter, and usually afforded an exciting 
‘run ” or stalk. 

Alhough the Britisher has, I believe, secured the best heads, he 
is not, I maintain, in any way responsible for the rapidly approach- 
ing destruction of the deer. Fair and legitimate stalking does no 
harm whatever in a good game country like the Rockies; and, as a 
general rule, the Britisher has only used his rifle in a fair and 
legitimate manner. To spare the sex has been his golden rule. 
The advance of civilization and the rise in the price of hides, 
as before stated, has sealed the Wapiti’s fate. From every valley 
and creek at the base of the Great Divide the blood-stained 
waggon of the “‘hide-hunter” rolls forth every autumn. His is 
a business pure and simple; any idea of sport is altogether out 
of the question. Practice often makes these men wonderful rifle- 
shots; and the progress of an old hand through the open parks 
and pine-clad hill-sides of the Rockies is marked here and there 
by a train of rotting carcasses, where he has “struck” a band 
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of elk, and “stayed with them” until, sparing neither age nor 
sex, more have been killed perhaps than he had time to skin 
before they spoil. All this for the sake of the few cents profit 
per hide to be obtained at the nearest store! 

In the autumn of 1887 I took a short trip to the summit of the 
Main Divide of the Rockies, through a country that ten years ago 
was not known to a dozen men. On the way we passed a stretch 
of open country that used to be ‘ crawling” with antelope, and 
had never till then been known by the neighbouring ranchemen to 
be without them. To our astonishment and disgust not an ante- 
lope did we see, with the exception of one solitary buck that we 
fortunately secured to supply our camp with meat. A few days 
afterwards we heard the explanation; a party of meat and hide 
hunters had been there the week before, killed twenty-five ante- 
lope in two days, and returned with their load to the nearest 
settlement. All the remaining antelope had been driven up into 
the pine timber, where we afterwards saw some, much to our 
surprise at the time, as they usually frequent open ground. The 
feat was worthy of record, the antelope being one of the hardest 
of Western animals to approach and kill; and to bag twenty-five 
in forty-eight hours was a remarkable feat in marksmanship as 
well as a triumph of Western butchery. 

We had plenty of further evidence on this trip of the advance of 
“‘ civilization”? and consequent decrease of sport. En route we 
passed first an army waggon and party of soldiers, on their return 
from the happy hunting-grounds. They had been hunting on foot, 
and were in avery dilapidated condition. ‘‘ Not an elk in the 
country,” they told us; but there were other reasons for their 
return ; the whisky had “‘ played out.” Then came an encampment 
of miners, who had of course cleared the country for several 
miles round. Lastly, we found another English hunting party 
and two sets of hide-hunters within a radius of six miles, not to 
mention a newly ereeted saw-mill at the head of one of the most 
secluded cajions on the Divide, in a spot that we had fondly hoped 
was known only to ourselves. Notwithstanding these drawbacks 
to undisturbed sport we managed to kill some good Wapiti heads, 
for the country was rough and mountainous, densely clothed in 
parts with pine forest, and not easily cleared of game. 

The different Western States and territories have of late years 
endeavoured to protect their game, but hitherto to no practical 
purpose. A close time for elk and deer has been enacted, I 
believe, by some Territorial Legislatures, but no man regards it. 
Prohibitions against killing more deer than can be utilised exist ; 
but actual proof of such slaughter against individuals is next to 
impossible to obtain. To enact protective game laws is one thing, 
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to enforce them in a “free” country like Western America is 
quite another affair. This is one of the advantages or disadvan- 
tages of a democratic form of government, in a land where you 
have plenty of elbow-room, and evidence is hard to get; where 
there are no landlords, and the game belongs to everybody, or 
rather to anyone who can kill it. Communism as applied to wild 
game with any edible and commercial value may be a beautiful 
theory ; but in practice it has a most deadly effect. Nothing 
short of making the sale of hides illegal can stop wholesale 
destruction, and this has not yet, so far as I know, been done. 

After all, I write this only from a sportsman’s point of view. 
Possibly it is a selfish standpoint. All we care for is to indulge in 
a reasonable manner that craving to kill that seems ingrained in 
the Anglo-Saxon race. This is the form our desire for relaxation 
most frequently takes. The antlers of the stag or the head of the 
bison is the trophy which reminds us of an exciting chase or stalk, 
and the possession of which is a source of pride. We do not 
indulge in indiscriminate slaughter simply because to us there is 
no pleasure in it, and our chief justification, if any is required, is 
this, that the stock of game is not injured by our operations. 

The hide-hunter, on the other hand, has altogether another 
purpose to serve. The necessity to exist is upon him, and he 
takes to the nearest and most congenial business at hand that 
supplies him while at it with an unlimited meat diet of the best 
kind, a healthy and perfectly free open-air life, with a few dollars 
in pocket to finish up with. Whether ‘‘ Uncle Sam ”’ will continue 
to allow the Wild West to be altogether depopulated of its stock of 
big game, which is not only a source of beauty and interest to the 
country, but also a valuable food-supply, is a question for him 
alone to decide. If he undertakes to stop the destructive process, 
he will have to be quick about it, and his protective measures 
must be thorough and severe. ButI venture to say that he will 
meet with plenty of sympathy in the attempt from this side of the 
Atlantic. 

For successful sport in the Rockies the same rules, more or less, 
must be observed that hold good in a Highland deer forest. To 
see the deer before they see you, to avoid giving the wind, and to 
use straight powder are all necessary parts of the programme. 
But hunting, as it is always called out West, is usually done on 
horseback until the game are actually in sight. At an altitude of 
7,000 feet above the sea, and where the game roam over vast tracts 
of country, walking is a laborious and generally unprofitable 
exercise. Your true Westerner is the worst walker in the world, 
and hates nothing so much as using his legs. Our hunting party 
on one occasion had a difference of opinion with the boy (everybody 
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out there under sixty years of age is a ‘‘ boy”) who drove the 
mess-waggon and acted as cook on the subject of liquor, resulting 
in his dismissal at short notice. He was compelled to walk back 
seventeen miles on foot to the nearest settlement. The dismissal 
was nothing, but the enforced walk made him our enemy for life. 
Certainly, nothing makes a man feel so small and cheap as being 
left on foot on a Western prairie. 

The usual hunting-outfit consists of either a train of pack- 
horses, or a waggon and team, that carry tent, baggage and food; 
also a supply of good saddle-horses, trained to stand wherever left, 
with reins hanging on the gronnd. Unless a saddle-horse will do 
this, it is of small use for hunting purposes. If in the hurry of 
jumping off to take a snap-shot, the reins are left on the neck of 
the steed, or hanging by one ear, as once happened to the writer, 
the probable result, even with a trained horse, unless you have a 
companion to catch your mount, is a procession of two back to 
camp, the would-be rider a fatigued and irritated last. On the 
occasion referred to I fortunately managed to drive my steed into 
a disused cattle corral and so catch him and save myself a fifteen 
mile walk, luncheonless, back to camp. The Mexican saddle, as 
used by cow-boys all through America, is most convenient for 
hunting purposes. The pommel in front carries the rifle in a 
leather loop ; whilst in front and back are leather strings to fasten 
on binoculars and lunch; and by means of which skins and 
venison, and even heads of antelope and deer, can be brought back 
on the saddle to camp. 

Ten years ago, in a good elk country, to kill good stags was a 
simple matter and required no great craft. The game were 
numerous, and when luck was with you, one sometimes “ got in” 
to Wapiti with ridiculous ease. I am a great believer in “luck.” 
The best shot and stalker, and the sportsman who works the 
hardest, will, in the long run, of course, show the best results; but 
the battle is not always to the strong. I have sometimes been a 
whole day in thick pine timber close to hundreds of elk, cows and 
calves squealing all round me, creeping like a conspirator from 
tree to tree, dodging here and there to avoid this cow and that, and 
yet unable to catch a sight of the master-stag, whose hoarse note 
I could continually hear, always, somehow, on the far side of the 
herd; till I would recklessly show myself, or give the wind to the 
herd, when away they would go thundering through the forest in a 
cloud of dust. At other times the fates are with you, and a shot 
is obtained with no trouble at all. I once rode to within eighty 
yards of a solitary bull, round a rocky hill-side, as he lay taking a 
midday siesta, and neither knew of the other’s presence until my 
hunter behind caught sight of his horns above the swell of the 
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hill ; a fine twelve-point pair which, later in the day, we took back 
to camp. The best head I ever obtained was shot within ten 
minutes after being first seen, and without a stalk, unconsciously 
driven towards us by a friend who had given him the wind on a 
neighbouring hill-side a mile or two away. 

One of the most exciting methods of elk-stalking, and that I 
frequently practised, was to run them on horse-back. This can 
only be done in the rutting season, when the bulls keep with large 
herds of cows in more open ground. A good horse is absolutely 
necessary for this work; and some judgment is also required in 
riding cunning and choosing your ground. To run a solitary bull 
is usually a hopeless task; but where they are with a large herd, 
and the ground is favourable, a shot can often be obtained this 
way better than by still-hunting. A large herd can, somehow, 
never travel so quick as the solitary animal, and when going at 
speed the master-stag of a herd is, owing to his heavier weight, 
invariably last. 

With a friend I once ran three bulls apart from any herd, and 
we succeeded in getting the finest head of the three by riding wide 
of one another on either flank, and so turning them from one to 
the other as to make them lose ground. Our western hunter and 
companion on that occasion had a bird’s-eye view of the whole 
chase from start to finish from a high bluff where we had left him 
on sighting the bulls below, and where, as he was riding a slow 
horse, he ‘‘ calculated” to stay and “ watch the fun.” 

Occaionally a drive can be tried with success; but the opportu- 
nities for this are rare, unless the formation of the ground and the 
position of the herd are peculiarly favourable. 

The last Wapiti stag shot by the writer, in the autumn of 1887, 
was obtained in this way. The locality was on the western slope 
of the Great Divide, at an elevation of 8,000 feet above the sea, 
‘where steep and precipitous ravines or caiions run down for miles 
through dense pine forest to the more open prairie land below. Some 
of these caiions are so steep-sided and narrow that riding towards 
them their existence is unknown until suddenly, arriving on their 
brink, one finds further progress effectually barred. The plateau 
on the far side seems a short rifle-shot away, but it may be half a 
day’s journey to get there. In the place I write of, two of these 
steep caiions, starting near the summit of the main range of the 
Rockies, joined some ten miles below, enclosing between them a 
gradually narrowing plateau of thick forest and open glade, broken 
here and there by smaller valleys, and forming a perfect natural 
park for deer. This plateau terminated in a rounded and less 
precipitous hill-side, where the two cafions met and joined in one 
large and well-watered valley or strath. The rounded termination 
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of the plateau was covered with well-worn game trails, showing it 
to be a favourite pass for herds of elk. Our party of two, the 
writer and a Western rancheman, had crossed the head of one of 
the cafions, and with favourable wind had spent the day in stalking 
down the plateau between. In the forenoon a solitary twelve-point 
bull had been encountered, and, after a short stalk, had duly met 
his fate in the shape of an express bullet through the heart. The 
rest of the afternoon had been spent in vainly endeavouring to get 
sight of what was evidently, from his hoarse note, a fine old bull, 
who, in the thickest of the pine timber, with a band of cows in 
charge, had been sounding his deep-voiced challenge far and wide. 
The ‘ whistling” or rutting season was at its height, and the bull 
I speak of was being challenged back on either side by two others 
not much inferior in size, each evidently accompanied by their 
respective harems of faithful cows. In all my elk-hunting days I 
never heard a better trio. However, the short October day was 
drawing in, and after spending an hour or two in the vain endea- 
vour to get a shot by still-hunting, different tactics were tried. 
The enclosing ravines were steep and rocky, and the ground 
favourable for a drive. Our first step was to show ourselves to 
the nearest cows, and move all three bands of elk forward. 
They presently joined, and the master stag of the three at once 
seized the opportunity of driving the other two off and appro- 
priating the united bands of cows to himself. This inter- 
esting sight we witnessed in an open park half a mile ahead, 
as they moved along. Leaving my companion to keep behind 
the herd, and move it in the right direction, I made a rapid 
détour ahead on more open ground, and posted myself for the 
drive at the junction of the cafions aforesaid, where, concealed in 
low cover at the top of an open hill-side, I could command a view 
of the strath beneath. This was my last chance, and it was 
rapidly getting dusk. The progress of the herd had been slow 
owing to the thickness of the pine forest through which they were 
making their way, and as it turned out, I reached the pass just in 
time. After a short suspense—yes, that was the leading hind 
coming out of cover half a mile below. There were two diverging 
trails round the crest of the hill. If they came by the right they 
would get my wind, and I should never see the old bull of the herd, 
who was bringing up the rear. If to the left, the whole herd 
would file by me at sixty yards, and the old bull was mine. 
Steadily the leading hind came on, followed by a band several hun- 
dreds strong, whilst far in the rear a splendid pair of antlers showed 
the presence of the monarch of the glen. Which trail will they take ? 
The leading animal, a ragged-looking old cow-elk, came to the 
parting of the trails a quarter of a mile below, hesitated, took the 
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left hand, and sealed the doom of her lord and master. It was 
an interesting and exciting moment. Crouched in a bush, not 
stirring a muscle, I watched the whole herd trot silently by. Last 
of all came my old friend, who had been bellowing a melodious 
chorus at his rivals for the last two hours. A low whistle, and he 
stops, broadside on, sixty yards away, when following the crack of 
the rifle came the dull thud of bullet on living hide, ‘‘ dear to the 
sportsman’s ear as the voice of her he loves.” It was an easy chance 
and a clean kill, and after plunging a few yards headlong down the 
steep hill-side, over rolled the old bull Wapiti, stone dead. So 
concluded a successful day’s sport in the Wild West, and tong after 
dark that night we got back to camp, tired but content, with the 
head and horns of our Wapiti strapped on one of our horses. Next 
morning I turned my back, possibly for many a long day, on the 
land of the buffalo and the elk. 

Another generation will, I rather think, witness the complete 
transformation of what was once a splendid big-game country, 
into a gigantic stock-ranche, possessing possibly greater commer- 
cial value, but bereft of most interesting natural life, elk-less, 
buffalo-less, and forlorn. Specimens of the finest deer in the world 
will then only be found in our Zoological Gardens and in our 


museums, in Mr. Barnum’s show, and perhaps in the Yellowstone 
Park. 


H. Seron-Karr. 
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POLITICS AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


Tue foundations of Parliamentary Government, which are candour 
in controversy and decency in language, have never before, even in 
these evil days, been so rudely assailed as during the past month. 
The debates raised in the House of Commons by the Opposition, 
and the manner in which they have been conducted by its members, 
are a national scandal. Hitherto, outrages on propriety of diction, 
and utter disregard of traditional parliamentary tactics, had in the 
House of Commons at least been confined for the most part to 
those members of the Parnellite Party from whom nothing but 
violence and vulgarity can be expected. Now, unhappily, the 
foremost members of the Opposition have caught contagion from 
their lowest and most unscrupulous associates, and men who value 
truth and seemliness have been appalled at the depth of rhetorical 
degradation and moral indifference to which Faction evidently can 
drag politicians of education and honourable antecedents. The 
attack made in the House of Commons on Sir Richard Webster, 
notoriously and avowedly a man of the most sensitive honour and 
an ornament in every sense of the English Bar, in order that 
thereby the more ignorant portion of the Electoral Body may be 
induced to believe that the Times knew Pigott to be a perjurer, 
that what the Times knew the Attorney-General knew, that what 
the Attorney-General knew the Government knew, and that they 
all were in a conspiracy to ruin Mr. Parnell by means of forged 
documents, had the sanction of the entire Opposition, with the 
exception of one honest man, Mr. Cozens-Hardy, and was con- 
ducted by its leading spirits. There is not a member of that 
House, on either side, who is not thoroughly well aware that, if 
he were on his oath, and could be punished for speaking falsely, 
he would be obliged to depose to the following facts. 

1. That the Government granted the Commission with exceed- 
ing reluctance, and at the instance of Mr. Parnell, his friends, and 
the Opposition. 

2. That, solely from the point of view of its own interests, the 
Government was very unwise to do so, and that many of its 


supporters, ourselves among the number, implored it not to 
do so. 
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3. That, though it may be a bad arrangement that allows the 
Attorney-General to have private practice, still Sir Richard 
Webster, in acting as counsel in the case of O’Donnell v. Walter, 
acted as every previous Attorney-General has done. 

4, That though, if we judge from results, it is a pity the 
Attorney-General was counsel for the Times before the Com- 
mission, it is just one of those cases in which everybody can be wise 
after the event, and no serious blame attaches to Sir Richard 
Webster for having done what nobody reproached him with doing 
till Party capital could be made out of the circumstance. 

5. That all which the proceedings before the Commission have 
shown so far is, that the Times, in its own interests, should have 
made wider and deeper inquiries concerning Pigott before accepting 
his testimony on any matter of consequence ; that letters on which 
the Times relied to corroborate its accusations against Mr. Parnell 
are forgeries ; and that to this extent Mr. Parnell has been wronged 
by the Times, and exonerated. 

6. That the Government was, and is, as much a stranger to all 
these matters as it is to the evidence brought before, say the 
Committee on the Sweating System. 

Such, we say, are the conclusions to which every man would 
depose, if he were honest, or if he dreaded a prosecution for 
perjury if he deposed falsely. Yet every member of the Opposition 
who spoke in the disgraceful debate of March 22nd, or who voted 
with the minority on that occasion, asserted or practically main- 
tained the converse of nearly all the propositions we have stated. 

It is perfectly certain that tactics so dishonourable and dis- 
graceful would not be resorted to if it was thought that the 
decision of Parliament itself would be the only or the principal 
outcome of it. The Opposition adopted these infamous proceed- 
ings in the hope of deceiving and corrupting the electors, and 
winning seats at bye-elections. We have far too much respect 
for truth to deny that, for the moment, the calculation is not 
altogether incorrect, nor do we doubt that the false statements to 
which we have referred, and the inferences naturally drawn from 
them, helped to swell the majority of Mr. Beaufoy in Kennington. 
All the Government can do in the face of such unprincipled 
adversaries is to hold its ground with unflinching steadfastness, 
and to rely on the effect of falsehood, when exposed sufficiently 
often, wearing off. As Lord Salisbury reminded his hearers at 
Watford, screams and mendacity will not bring about a Dissolu- 
tion, which will not take place till three or four years hence unless 
the House of Commons passes a vote of Want of Confidence in the 
Cabinet. No doubt it is wearying and disappointing work for 
Ministers to strive continually to do their duty to the Realm, and 
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to have their task aggravated by obstructive strategy and sys- 
tematic calumny, such as are unprecedented in our annals. But 
the back grows to the burden, and already, we imagine, there are 
few Ministers who mind the calumnies. The Obstruction is 
another matter, for it delays the progress of business, and likewise 
multiplies the hours during which the Heads of Departments have 
to remain in the House of Commons. The Leader of the House 
has to pay a heavy penalty for his chivalrous devotion to public 
interests, and we fear he has to sacrifice health as well as sleep in 
baffling the enemies of the Commonwealth. We can only hope 
that he finds some compensation in the attachment and gratitude 
felt for him by the entire Unionist Party, and the admiration his 
modest and industrious life excites throughout the country. 

It was only to be expected that, while the House of Commons 
spends its time in superfluous and sterile debates, public business 
should not make much progress. Nevertheless some movement 
is made. Certain votes in Supply have been obtained, nor do we 
doubt that, notwithstanding threatened opposition, the proposals 
of the Government for increasing our Naval Forces will shortly be 
accepted. If the nation can only convince the world that it is 
unassailable from without, it must be content to wait with 
patience for the appeasement of its discords and the consolidation 
of its interests within. 

In the House of Lords, the Earl of Carnarvon introduced a Bill 
for conferring on it the power to expel its “black sheep.” 
Though the excellence of the noble lord’s intentions were univer- 
sally recognized, his Measure met with but scant support. We are, 
however, disposed to think that the wisdom and foresight were 
on Lord Carnarvon’s side. While allowing the force of the various 
objections advanced from both sides of the House, we incline to 
think it is of the utmost importance, in these days of dishonest 
controversy, that all unfair weapons of a damaging nature should, 
where it is possible, be wrenched from people’s hands ; and though 
it is perfectly true that among the Peers “ black sheep” are few, 
and though these few do not as a fact take their seats, it would 
be well that it should be said, with truth, that they are not 
allowed to vote, even if they wished to do so. 


Those who believe that the year 1889 will pass away without 
the peace of Europe being violently interrupted grow in number 
and confidence; and the probabilities now are strongly in favour 
of their proving to be right. For a moment people’s nerves were, 
in the early part of the month, rudely shaken by the announce- 
ment that King Milan of Servia had abjured the Crown, passing it 
on, with all its difficulties and dangers, to his son, a boy of twelve 
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years of age. So far, nothing has followed this singular and 
craven incident of a serious or menacing character. Still we are 
unable to look on the situation in Servia with the same confident 
feelings with which most observers seem animated. The three 
Regents, the chief of whom is the well-known, restless, and am- 
bitious M. Ristich, are certainly not in harmony with the Radical 
Cabinet presided over by General Gruitch ; and, at any moment, 
we may hear of their relations having become exceedingly strained. 
The young King Alexander may add embarrassment, but cannot 
possibly contribute wisdom or lend personal authority, to the risks 
of the situation; and it remains to be seen how long Queen 
Natalie will consent to be severed from her son and the country of 
her adoption. She will probably wait till Milan is in the Holy 
Land, or some other remote quarter he proposes to visit, and will 
then seek to make her reappearance in Servia. Already the 
Metropolitan and the Bishops hostile to the late Sovereign have 
been reinstated in their posts; and Servia has become afresh the 
happy hunting-ground of those Panslavists to whom Bulgaria is 
for the present closed. The Czar and his Government may 
sincerely wish to postpone somewhat longer the struggle with 
Austria for influence and supremacy in the Balkan Peninsula; 
but Panslavonic agents will meanwhile prepare the ground for 
Russia’s future action. The discretion of such agents can never 
be trusted ; and they may conceivably, by their sanguine rashness, 
precipitate the fray their employers would rather retard. The 
difficulties which Herr Tisza continues to encounter, in carrying 
the new Army Bill through the Hungarian Diet, are not calculated 
to make the Triple League of Peace disposed to postpone inde- 
finitely the solution of questions which will assuredly have to be 
solved, some day or other. Neither is indefinite procrastination 
rendered a wiser or a more favourable policy by the difficulties 
which the Italian Cabinet is experiencing in raising the money for 
carrying out the spirited military policy to which Italy has com- 
mitted itself. Signor Crispi resigned in the course of the month, 
in order to avoid a hostile vote on the Financial Question ; and 
though he is the head of the new Ministry, whose composition 
does not greatly differ from that of its predecessor, he has overcome 
none of the perplexities which confronted him. Meanwhile, 
the third and most powerful member of the Triple Alliance main- 
tains an attitude of passive silence which is quite new to it, and 
which is an enigma to the best judges. Apparently, Prince 
Bismarck is more anxious, at the present moment, to obtain fresh 
powers of repression against the Revolutionary Press of the Empire 
than to indulge in the old controversies with its external enemies. 
But the studious reserve of Prince Bismarck is one of those 
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symptoms of the hour which no thoughtful observer will be disposed 
to overlook. 

If nothing unguessed lurks behind his quiet demeanour, nothing 
could be more satisfactory to France, which is now mainly occupied 
with thoughts of the Exhibition, and with the desire to make its 
success redound to the honour of the State and the nation. Even 
the Boulangists, having hitherto failed to bring on a Dissolution, 
feel that now they must abstain from any further agitation that could 
be construed into a danger to the Exhibition. The Cabinet of 
M. Tirard, whose formation we announced in our last number, has 
shown unexpected daring and vigour in its treatment of the 
Patriotic League, which it has summarily suppressed as a danger 
to the State. There can be no question that it had become an 
electioneering agency for General Boulanger ; and its disappearance 
is a smart blow struck at his mancuvres. The permission granted 
to the Duc d’Aumale to return to France will in all probability 
likewise sever a certain number of Royalists from the Boulangist 
camp. On the other hand, the practical collapse of the Panama 
Scheme, and the financial embarrassments of the Comptoir 
d'Escompte, are calculated to irritate public opinion; and the 
result will be, to a certain extent, damaging to the Republic. Its 
one card now is the Exhibition; and this will be played with as 
much skill and force as possible. Though we may perhaps be 
thought gloomy prophets, we cannot regard the prospects of peace, 
or the general situation in Europe, as materially improved ; and 
we heartily rejoice that, in such a condition of affairs, England is 
going to strengthen its own defensive armour. 


March 27th. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


{N.B.—The appearance of a letter in the National Review in no way implies approval 
of the opinions expressed by the writer. This portion of the Aeview is reserved 
for remarks that Correspondents may desire to make upon papers which have 
been published in the National Review, or for letters upon such other subjects as 
the Editors may think deserving of discussion. ] 


The Higher Education of Women. 


To tHe Eprrors or tHe ‘“ Nationan Review.” 
GENTLEMEN, 

Whilst I do not wish to state afresh the unpopular opinions 
which, rightly or wrongly, I hold on this subject, yet the Hon. Miss 
Knatchbull-Hugessen’s very able criticism of the views from which she 
differs seems to demand from me a word of acknowledgment for its 
courteous tone and of comment on one or two of the more debatable 
points. 

Miss Knatchbull-Hugessen disagrees with me very widely on the 
question of the methods and results of high school teaching, especially 
in regard to that ‘‘ wider and deeper acquaintance with the three R’s” 
which I advocate; she “ believing” that ‘‘ exhaustive evidence might 
be adduced as to the sound English education provided by the High 
Schools.” Possibly so, but certainly evidence may also be adduced 
on the other side, as may be seen from the following quotations from a 
letter which appeared in the Queen of March Ist, signed ‘‘ Margaret de 
G. Verrall, Lecturer in Classics at Newnham College, Cambridge ” :— 

‘“The high school girl’s ignorance of classical history can only be 
parallelled by her ignorance of every kind of literature, except what has 
been the subject of examination. . . . Aisop’s fables are not set in the 
local examinations, so we must not expect the rising generation to know 
anything about them, just as they have never read a play of Shake- 
speare, unless it was the subject in ‘their year.’ . . . The high school 
girl of to-day is taught Latin, and sometimes even Greek, at school, and 
comes to Cambridge with much less to learn than the girl who had 
been ‘educated at home,’ as the phrase went, but often, it may be 
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added, with less capacity for learning. . . . Some of them can construe 
an easy piece of ‘ Unseen’; some can read a Gospel in Greek; while 
all can pass the Little Go at Cambridge after a very short period of 
‘cramming.’ But of the languages they know little, less of the history, 
and of the literature nothing; and they have a deep-seated conviction 
that what they ‘ know not is not knowledge.’” 

This last sentence incidentally casts light in other directions than the 
mental, as, perhaps, does this also: “‘. . . all tends to create in her a 
belief that she is being educated in the best possible manner, a belief 
that is, of course, confirmed by success in the local examinations.” 
And, adds the writer, ‘‘ under these circumstances,” which are given in 
much detail, ‘‘ general information—in other words, culture—cannot be 
imparted in high schools, and the hours of work are usually too long 
to leave either time or energy to acquire it elsewhere.” 

These extracts also perhaps answer Miss Knatchbull-Hugessen’s 
questions—‘‘ Is Lady Magnus’s accusation (of the high school curri- 
culum ‘clothing our girls in the misfitting garments which their 
brothers are discarding,’ and ‘ lopping off artistic and domestic develop- 
ments’) warranted by the facts?” ‘Is the exclusively classical training 
which used to be thought essential to a boy really being transferred to 
his sister ?”’ 

With respect to the results of the strain of examinations, of the sins 
of omission and of commission in the high school curriculum, and of 
the independence of College and Hall and wage earning life on young 
women, Miss Knatchbull-Hugessen says ‘‘ Lady Magnus should really 
bring forward some statistical proof in support of her statements.” But 
we all have our reserves in scepticism, and I am afraid I have not a 
perfect faith in statistics; nor, indeed, does it seem to me that impressions 
of character and deportment are quite susceptible of statistical treat- 
ment. So whether ‘there exists no brighter, happier, more contented, 
more natural set of girls and young women than is to be found at the 
Oxford and Cambridge Colleges” as Miss Knatchbull-Hugessen asserts, 
or whether the adjectives in my article and my quotations are more 
justly descriptive of the modern student, must be left an open question. 
‘“‘ Tt is a novel idea,” adds my critic, ‘‘ that ‘ dulness’ is likely to be the 
product of a sound education.” Undoubtedly, I readily admit, not only 
novel, but erroneous. Our difference hinges on our different definitions 
of a ‘‘ sound education.” And a wiser judgment on this point I cannot 
help fancying is to be arrived at, by thinking out the system by the light 
of one’s own average feminine human nature, than by much study of 
statistics, or by undue reliance on experience of individual specimens, 
which experience may be, as Miss Knatchbull-Hugessen assumes mine 
to have been, ‘“‘ limited and unfortunate.” 

In regard to the main issue, whether ‘marriage should not be 
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honestly recognized as at any rate among the professions open to 
women,” and whether some thought and some training might be given 
in preparation for the duties involved in that, I think my critic and I are 
more in accord than we seem tobe. ‘‘ There could be no objection,” writes 
Miss Knatchbull-Hugessen, ‘‘ to adopt Lady Magnus’s programme, since 
the qualities which she would wish to see inculcated .. . . are equally 
desirable in an unmarried woman.” Exactly so, and that is all I 
contend for. The very gist of my argument is that the training which 
will make of an ordinary girl a satisfactory wife, mentally, morally, and 
physically satisfactory, will equally serve her as single woman. It is 
the converse of this proposition which is not so sure. ‘In the lowest 
class of all,” writes Miss Knatchbull-Hugessen, ‘‘ no doubt exists that a 
good worker will make a good wife,” yet one would hardly, I think, 
desire to level down to the type of these tired and roughened, and 
prematurely aged wives, too tired and too hard-worked for the due 
performance of their domestic duties as house-mothers. Juries, at any 
rate, seem occasionally to take circumstances into consideration in 
such cases, and to show themselves over-inclined to condone the cross- 
ness and the kicks of the much-tried husbands of these worker-wives in 
** the lowest class of all.” If self-supporting women in any class ever 
become a recognized rule instead of a necessary and rather sad excep- 
tion, I do not think the type of ‘‘ men and brothers,” not to speak of 
men and husbands, will be improved. 

Most “‘ surely” I ‘‘ admit mutual attraction to be the only right basis 
of marriage.” I might, indeed, be old-fashioned enough to go further 
than Miss Knatchbull-Hugessen invites me, and to substitute the word 
‘‘love”; but here again my point is missed, that the “ attraction” is 
ceasing to be ‘‘ mutual,” the much-examined maiden failing in her 
part of it. Her “ tendency” to marriage which Miss Knatchbull- 
Hugessen so fully concedes, is not enough, nor do I think “that a 
wise education should seek to modify this tendency,” but the rather to 
develop it on the right lines into capability. I hardly think that such 
capability may safely be left to be ‘‘ acquired perfectly well at almost 
any period of life,” to which vague period Miss Knatchbull-Hugessen 
would relegate ‘‘ cookery’’ and ‘ needle-work,” and I suppose also the 
‘* plenty of exercise ” which she does not mention, but which I equally 
included in my revolutionary school course. 

I certainly do not hold, nor have I ever said, that ‘‘ marriage is the 
only vocation for a woman”; but I do think it the happiest and the 
most natural and the most fully employed one. I quite admit, never- 
theless, that a certain old-fashioned woman who was, we are told, 
a crown to her husband, would have made an almost equally 
charming and helpful and delightful old maid. But then I think 
she must have been educated in the right way to have proved thus 
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equal to either fortune. We are sure at least that she possessed the 
ancient equivalent for ‘‘ culture” and was a good linguist, since she 
could ‘ speak with the merchants from afar”; we know she had the 
ainor virtue of being always well dressed, ‘in silk and purple ;” she 
certainly managed her ‘“‘ maidens” without friction or fuss, and it 
seems to have been a good-sized household with need of much active, 
practical supervision, and yet there was always plenty of leisure for 
“ wise,” ‘‘kind,” chattering over ‘‘ spindle” or ‘ distaff,” and for 
“holding out,” too, that helpful, vigorous hand of hers “to the 
needy.” One wishes sometimes one knew the exact ‘“‘system” on 
which this ideal woman was educated, which made of her a capable 
housewife and a cultivated companion, strong and sensible, and tender- 
hearted, able to do her husband good and not evil all the days of his 
life, and yet to be content that he, not she, should be ‘‘ known in the 
gates.” Ido not want to ‘‘ dogmatise,” but I think we shall be right in 
assuming that ‘“‘ cramming” and college residence at no time formed 
any portion of it. 
I am, Gentlemen, 
Your obedient servant, 
Katie Maenvs. 


The Higher Education of Women. 


To tae Eprtors or “ Tae Nationat Review.” 
GENTLEMEN, 

I think the question raised by Lady Magnus in your issue of last 
January is in effect solved by Mrs. Jeune’s article in the subsequent 
(February) number. 

Lady Magnus pleads that women should neither pursue the classical 
studies, nor adopt the professions which are the time-honoured avoca- 
tions of men. Mrs. Jeune urges that women should become adepts in 
all the industrial and domestic arts. Many women have to earn their 
daily bread. If no other way be open to them, they must try to snatch 
a mouthful from their brothers by competing with men in their own 
market, with the disastrous effect of overcrowding that market and 
lowering the rate of remuneration. But before women deem themselves 
compelled to take this step, let them realize that a fair and almost 
untrodden field is open to them. Technical Education in England is as 
yet in its infancy. People are, however, beginning to recognize its 
importance, but, as Mrs. Jeune shows, we are still far behind many 
other nations in technical training in the various domestic arts. In 
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the United States, and in some Continental countries, cooking, house- 
keeping and domestic economy (in the widest sense, embracing know- 
ledge of the properties of different foods, and of the laws of hygiene, 
&e.), book-keeping, dairy and poultry farming, laundry work, dress- 
making, millinery, upholstery, fine needlework, embroidery, &c., are 
methodically taught in classes either directly founded by Government, 
or helped by Government grants. 

In this country, and above all in this great city, which abounds with 
experts of all kinds, we hardly realize our ignorance—but let us realize 
it! Let us realize that, equipped with a thorough knowledge of any of 
the above-named arts, women could surely earn their living by teaching 
and practising them at home and in the colonies; and if their lot be 
matrimony, such knowledge helps them to become efficient wives and 
mothers. No one would of course wish that women should ignore ac- 
complishments and the Fine Arts, and should cease to widen their minds 
by literary culture—far from it—but I submit that technical knowledge 
of the domestic arts should rank as one of the necessary elements of 
Female Education, and that women can earn a good livelihood by prac- 
tising and teaching these arts. Exceptions only prove the rule. There 
are a few women whose minds are pre-eminently adapted to achieve 
success in classical and mathematical learning. Facilities should 
assuredly exist for such women to train their best faculties, and to reap 
their due reward. I believe that the existing Oxford and Cambridge 
Women’s Colleges, and the Cambridge Women’s Examinations amply 
provide such facilities, and turn out a supply of first-class classical 
women teachers fully equal to the demand. I deplore, therefore, the 
multiplication of new Women’s Colleges, such as the Royal Holloway 
College and Westfield College, with a curriculum framed exclusively on 
the lines of study habitually pursued by men. 

Government has given some encouragement to technical education and 
may be expected to give more; State matters of necessity move slowly, 
private enterprise usually leads the way. Already one excellent techni- 
cal school is in existence, the “‘ Forsyth” Technical Training College 
for Women at 1a, Victoria Square, 8.W., and ere long I hope to see a 
network of such schools spread over the length and breadth of the 
land, where future generations of girls will seek a ‘‘ Higher ” Education 
in those arts and crafts that have ever been peculiarly women’s work. 

I am, Gentlemen, 
Yours faithfully, 


Jutra M. Conen. 
8, Devonshire Place, Portland Place, W. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


A Suggestion—What to do about Land. 


To rae Epirors or tue ‘“ Nationa Review.” 
GENTLEMEN, 

Land, land, land. God made the earth, air, sea, herbs, trees, 
beasts, and fishes, and all that he made he gave to man, ordering them to 
be fruitful, and replenish the earth. Since the creation men have clung 
to the earth as if out of it alone could be provided all they need. 

Thus, how to make the most of the earth has become an all-absorbing 
question. How to use, keep, or dispose of the land a problem puzzling 
our legislators, and occupying the thoughts of many practical men in 
the three kingdoms. In England, Ireland, and Scotland, the land 
question is in three distinct states of evolution. In England, where 
scientific agriculture has reached high-water mark, where land resources 
have been highly developed, farming land has in some cases ceased to 
pay, therefore, men give up their land and take to other work. Thus, 
many acres remain on the owner’s hands, their resources are crippled, 
and the land lies ‘‘ waste.” 

This is a brief summary of the land question—that is how ownership 
of land, under present circumstances, is a grievance—in England. Now 
let us turn to and give a more lengthy sketch of how the case stands 
elsewhere. 

In the seventeenth century the greater portion of the land of Ireland 
was placed, as a quid pro quo for money or services received, by the 
English Government in the hands of an enterprising band of men, 
English, Scotch, French, and Flemish protestants, called ‘‘ adventurers.” 
These men held the country for England; land in Ireland was then 
“waste ’’ and they made fortunes by cultivating it. The population 
increased. Irish air is conducive to animal development, inducing a 
desire to live at ease enjoying natural surroundings. Little by little the 
‘* adventurer’s ” energy, their regard for English law, English will to do 
and dare, ceased to be a practical power, and the English garrison in 
Ireland, yielding to surrounding influences, fell into Irish customs. 
The Roman Catholic and Celtic population emerging from their moun- 
tain fastnesses worked and lived upon the land with the “ settlers.” 
Quarrels ensued. Legislators again and again took the “ settling ” of 
Ireland into consideration, ignoring the fact that the ‘“ settlers” and 
‘** adventurers” had been specially placed by them in Ireland to rule the 
country ; they encouraged dual interests, and little by little the power 
was transferred from those ‘“‘ owners” to the people who those owners 
had supinely permitted to occupy their land. The “owners” had 
multiplied, but ‘the people” had multiplied more exceedingly. 
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Struggling together land owners and land occupiers lived a hand-to- 
mouth existence until the famine of 1847. 

Both Irish land owners and tenants were, as a whole, thriftless, the 
highest aspirations of father, mother, and whole families of sons 
and daughters being to cling together in the hereditary castle or 
cabin. Idle gentlemen had wasted their resources, idle tenants had 
“wasted” the land. When the potato crop failed both were ruined. 
Three times in one year one third of the Irish population, then eight 
millions of human beings, were dependent on the charity of England 
and America for the means of subsistence. Then the Encumbered 
Estates Courts were established, and many estates changed hands. 
New owners raised the rents. Paupers were evicted from small holdings 
and consolidated farms given to better men. Farms and buildings were 
then in a “‘ wasted” condition. New tenants, like new brooms, worked 
hard, landlords borrowed money to improve the land, and Ireland was 
growing prosperous when, in 1879, economic laws began to diminish the 
profits of farming. There being no other resource for the poor man in 
Ireland but ‘to farm,” though farming ceased to pay, though he could 
not pay his rent, letting the land go to waste, he clung to it with the 
same tenacity as drowning men cling to straws. 

The third state of land evolution is visible in Scotland. There large 
landowners, finding farming fails to give adequate return or support the 
people, have exported the people, and turned whole districts into 
artificial “‘ wastes.” On these ‘‘ wastes’ deer and game multiply ; men 
who have made money elsewhere come here to spend spare time and 
cash. Such tenants, ‘‘ mere birds of passage,” bring more money into 
Scotland in one month than poor tenants endeavouring to make a living 
out of the land could do in a twelvemonth. It is a query whether in 
this ‘‘ waste” condition Scotland does not bring more return to the 
people than when in a state of cultivation. Be that as it may, here are 
the three countries with land in a “waste” condition. In England it 
is “‘ waste” and going a-begging because the owner does not see his way 
to work it to advantage. In Ireland it is ‘ waste” because those who 
hold it have neither knowledge, energy, nor capital wherewith to utilize, 
yet cling to the land. In Scotland, owners have exported the people 
and made artificial ‘‘ wastes ” which are profitable to themselves. 

In all three cases God’s law is shamefully, and political economy 
seems to be, abused. 

All that the earth, air, and water produced was given by the Creator 
for the use of the people who were to multiply on the earth. The 
people, neglecting the capabilities of air and water, endeavour to obtain 
all the supply of their needs from the one element, earth, on which 
laws of civilization have planted owners. These owners are in many 
cases, from one cause or another, incapacitated from using their land to 
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the best advantage. Land owning which was a pride has in some cases 
become a penalty. How best to right this wrong, to develop the 
resources of the country so that all may have the greatest benefit from 
the land which God gave for man’s use, is the question. 

The common sense view of the subject, the one cure for this ever- 
increasing evil appears to be to simplify the transfer of land. This 
subject is at present under discussion. As the case at present stands 
titles are perplexing, men scarcely dare to undertake the responsibility 
or face the risk and expense of divesting themselves of landed estates. 
The process occupies time, is full of cumbrous intricacies so that few 
can calculate what the pecuniary result will be to them, and some 
owners are absolutely, others practically, prohibited from parting with 
landed property. 

As well as memory assists me, colonial experience has demonstrated 
there is a method which goes far to remedy the monstrosities of our old- 
world land system. The Torrens’ system is an A BC form of Land 
Transfer which could be modified to suit our need. Twenty years ago 
Sir Robert Torrens who inaugurated this system lectured in England 
and Ireland on this subject. Public opinion was not then ripe for its 
consideration, and legal men (who make rich harvests under the present 
system) pooh-poohed the idea as crude and entirely unsuited for our old- 
world complicated interests. Some five years since, shortly before his 
death, Sir Robert Torrens again endeavoured to bring his views to bear 
on the question of the Irish Land Bill. It was, I think, through Sir 
William Harcourt, that he tried to impress on the Government the 
wisdom of land registration. It is true that for some years (I 
believe through Sir Robert Torrens’ exertions) an alternative system 
of ‘* Registration of Title” has been legalized for Ireland. There, how- 
ever, it is so far only optional and, being optional, is practically a dead 
letter ; therefore the Torrens’ system is still untried in the British Isles. 
though each year it is being elsewhere adopted. 

Registration of title is the main feature of this system, the registered 
title with all claims attached being the thing transferred by purchase to 
the non-recognition of all unregistered trusts or debts. A form de- 
claring all trusts and mortgages being obliged to be deposited in the 
registry office and marked upon the title protects the rights of all in- 
terested, so that when sold the simple transfer of title is registered from 
the transferee, who is the registered proprietor, to the purchaser. This 
system has worked well in Australia. During the space of twenty-five 
years upwards of 539,000 transactions of land transfer were com- 
pleted at a reduction of cost from pounds to shillings, of time, from 
months to days. 

The Torrens’ system was adopted in America within the last ten 
years, in Algiers about six years ago, while in 1883, Mr. W. E. Max- 
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well, Commissioner of Lands at Singapore, after travelling through and 
making elaborate research as to results in Australia, recommended the 
Torrens’ system to the Governor of the Straits Settlements as the best 
means of reforming the Land Department of that Settlement. Since 
then the Straits Settlements are improving by leaps and bounds. Surely, 
land being the all important factor in the well being of people at home, it 
were wise to adopt such a measure for simplifying and accelerating its 
transfer from what we may call its present morbid—in Irish marbhan 
(corpse)—owners to new and more vigorous hands? When once brought 
under this system land cannot be withdrawn from its operation, thus 
the first research after title and incumbrance is the one difficulty and 
expense, that being arranged henceforward all is straight sailing. Under 
this plan dual ownership and conflicting interests, the hundred and one 
complications now hampering owners’ hands and tenants’ interests, are 
effaced, and owners can utilize the land for their own or the general 
benefit, can transfer land or sell it as they do other real property. 
When to them land becomes a white elephant owners can pass it on 
to those who see their way to develop hidden treasure, and no such 
complication can arise as is at present vexing the minds of Messrs. 
Pritchard, Morgan, and Chidlaw Roberts, concerning Gwynfynydd mines, 
Lord Clanricarde and his tenants in Galway, or the Crofter difficulty in 
Scotland. 

Surely this Torrens’ system is worthy of consideration. Surely 
the Select Committee now considering Land Transfer will do well to 
investigate its merits, and Law Societies’ objections to such registration 
may, in face of known facts, be ascribed to ignorance of detail or 
interested motives. 

Adopting this Torrens’ system seems to offer a solution to the difficulty 
at present hampering the land of the three kingdoms. It would 
minimize the burning Irish difficulty which is for ever cropping up, 
appease the Irish land hunger, regulate the land depreciation in 
England, transform some of the deer tracts of Scotland, by bringing 
within reach of the many the ownership of land, that God-given land 
which, as it now stands, is a penalty, a ‘‘ wasted” substance lying 
moribund in the possession of the few. 


I remain, Gentlemen, 
Your obedient Servant, 
Amos Reape. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


The History and Geography of our Colonies. 


To tHe Eprtors or tHe ‘ Nationat Review.” 
GENTLEMEN, 

Will you permit me to call attention to a subject of very great 
importance at the present time, i.e. that the rising generation should be 
well instructed in the history and geography of our Colonies? I believe 
these subjects are more generally taught in schools than they used to 
be, still there is room for improvement in this respect. When we consider 
the constant communication between the mother country and our 
dependencies, it is clearly of great importance that their resources and 
productions should be known, more especially as the subject of emigra- 
tion now engrosses so much attention. Before emigrants fix upon a 
colony, they should first ascertain whether it would be suitable to 
them; this will prevent a great deal of disappointment and expense. 
The late Justice Haliburton (Sam Slick) used to say that English 
people were exceedingly ignorant on colonial matters. Trusting you 
will kindly excuse my thus troubling you. 

I remain, Gentlemen, 


Your obedient Servant, 
March 11. C. W. 


Bi-metallism and Currency. 


To tHe Eprrors or tHe ‘ Nationa Review.” 
GENTLEMEN, 

For some time I have anxiously listened whenever an expert 
opened his mouth on bi-metallism; but I have always been disap- 
pointed. Nobody speaks as having authority. Everybody treats the 
subject with an awe resembling that which ignorance inspires. I know 
nothing myself, and I cannot find any to enlighten me; so much s0, 
that of late there has been rising within me a blasphemous sort of 
suspicion that there is not very much to know; at any rate, not more 
than any man of decent common-sense can see for himself, and that 
appears to be somewhat as follows :-— 

During the last decade prices of things generally have fallen 20 or 80 
per cent. The actual figure is immaterial; the important fact lies in 
the word “ generally.” If I measured all my children to-day and found 
that each had grown exactly six inches since yesterday, I should begin 
to look at my foot-rule. And when I find the values of all things drop 
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with the uniformity which has lately been the case, I look at the 
standard of value. Gold is the measure of all values for us, and hence 
all other values are the measure of that of gold. Whether we say 
that prices are low, or that gold is high, matters not; the thing is the 
same. 

Again, I suppose everyone will admit that fluctuations in trade are 
immediately dependent upon the amount of confidence existing as to 
future profits. That confidence may be engendered by a thousand 
ultimate causes, but the immediate cause of every improvement in trade 
must be increased confidence in its future profitableness, and vice versd. 
And to go a step farther, it will hardly be denied, I think, that though 
many other causes affect this confidence, it depends, in the main, 
upon stability of values. The greater the stability of values, the 
greater the confidence in the future; while any undiscounted change 
in values destroys that confidence, and hence depresses trade. This 
is true of the values of all commodities, of course, but how much 
more important in that of the standard commodity than in any other ? 
A variation in the value of the standard creates a disturbance in the 
world of exchange, just as great as would result from a like variation in 
the values of all other commodities put together. Regarded from this 
point of view, I do not see anything to wonder at in the present 
prolonged depression of trade. 

Variations in the value of the standard evidently have a stupen- 
dous effect. Of course gold varies in value much less than most com- 
modities, which is the reason for its being our standard at all. But 
the last few years have proved that it may occasionally vary to a very 
uncomfortable, nay, a disastrous extent. And the question forces itself 
upon us whether it is the best standard we can have ? 

The ideal standard is the average value of all things. That would be 
absolute fixity. But it is impracticable. Nevertheless, we need not 
have gone to the other extreme. We cannot obtain the average of all 
values, but we need not confine ourselves to the value of only one. 
Even two values have a stability quadruple that of one. But in practice 
the stability of a gold and silver standard would probably be much 
more that fourfold that of either alone. 

The difficulty that frightens everybody in a bi-metallic standard 
seems to be the fixed ratio. I may be exposing the most woeful 
ignorance, but I cannot see why a fixed ratio is attempted. Why not 
let people pay in which metal they like, i.e. in the cheapest ? What is 
the real effect of a fixed ratio? If the actual ratio of value differ much 
from the fixed ratio, everybody will naturally pay in the actually 
cheaper metal. What happens in France at the present time? One 
does not see a gold coin once a week. So far as the public are con- 
cerned, the fixed ratio is without any meaning whatever. True, if 
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you want to change a Napoleon, you get only 20 francs for it. 
Consequently, nobody changes a Napoleon at all; he melts it, and so 
gets 26 francs for it. 

I can well understand that accounts may be retained in simpler form 
by the pretence of a fixed ratio; but that the legal fiction has any 
actual effect upon the markets I cannot believe for a moment. And 
what effect the absence of that enactment would produce, beyond 
duplicating a few accounts, I am at a loss to imagine. 

But the advantage in stability would be enormous. The standard of 
value actually in use would be that metal of the two whose value 
approached nearest to an ideal fixity. The standard would not fluctuate 
with the value of one metal, as with us; nor even with the average 
value of two metals, as is supposed to be the case in bi-metallic systems. 
The actual standard could never get farther away from ideal fixity than 
the value of the nearest of the two metals for the time being. 
Whichever metal was nearest in value to the ideal fixity would, for the 
time being, be the one to which all exchange values would be referred. 
But people would contract to pay in one or other metal. Well, let 
them do so. Though I see no reason for so doing. To do so would 
merely be wagering on the value of that metal at the date the bill 
matured. Business men usually try to eliminate chance, not to import 
it. Then a double currency would be required ; twice the value of the 
present one. I think not twice the value, but probably greater. But 
that becomes of less and less importance, for every day coin becomes 
less and less a medium of exchange, and more and more a standard 
of value only. But there are many banking difficulties. And that is 
just the kernel of the whole matter. The bankers do not like the 
notion, and, as things are, they have the pulling of all the wires. 
That is the reason why there is such a mystery made about what I 
believe any man of reasonable common-sense can understand. The 
bankers are not going to explain the secret, nor to admit that there is 
not one. 

Are then we, the public, going to allow the tide of commerce to 
ebb and fiow in the disastrous manner it now does merely to save the 
bankers a little trouble ? 

The questions which we, the ignorant public ask of the experts 
are :— 

1. Are the constantly-recurring and disastrous fluctuations of trade 
due, to a considerable extent, to variations in the value of the 
standard ? 

2. Would a bi-metallic standard greatly reduce such variations ? 


8. Is a bi-metallic standard, without fixed ratio, practicable? And if 
not, why not ? 
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-If these three questions can be answered in the affirmative, who on 
on earth would care whether Coutts had to employ an extra half dozen 
clerks or not ? 

I am, Gentlemen, 
Yours faithfully, 
W. D. Garsrorp. 
Beaulieu, Southampton, March 7, 1889. 


The Sick Poor of the Metropolis. 


To rue Eprrors or tHe “ Nationa Review.” 
GENTLEMEN, 

I should feel much obliged if you would allow me space to 
correct an error in my article on ‘‘ The Sick Poor of the Metropolis” in 
your February number. In Table G, the percentage of expenditure on 
drugs, &c., by the Westminster Hospital, should be 12-6 (not 15). 

I am, Gentlemen, 
Your obedient Servant, 
A. O’D. Bartnoteyns. 
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